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Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. With 
Memorials by Maria Weston Chapman. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1877.) 

(First Notice.) 

Ir was in the spring of 1855 that Harriet 

Martineau, impelled to the task hy the con- 

viction that her death was not far off, began 

to write her Autobiography. It was finished 
in the course of the summer, and she her- 
self superintended the engravings which 
illustrate it, and the printing of the book. 
It was then put by, to be published im- 
mediately after her death, whenever that 
event should take place. Twenty-one years 
glided away; and the curious world was 
aware during that long interval of a pleasure 
that was in store for it in the account of this 
remarkable woman’s career. From time to 
time a privileged friend, as the Earl of 
Carlisle, had been permitted to read some 
parts of it, but otherwise her scope and 
method in this latest act of confidence with 
the public remained a secret until she was 
inher grave. The Autobiography, extend- 
ing from 1802, the year of her birth, to 

1855, occupies two of the three volumes ; in 

the third,, Mrs. Chapman gives a réswmé of 

those years, and carries the narrative to its 

close in June, 1876. 

Miss Martineau lived so completely in 
front of the world that there is little of her 
outward life that she can tell us which we 
did not know before. But much else than 
outside fact may be looked for in a Memoir 
written, as this was, at the close of a long 
and eventful career, with the express pur- 
pose of exhibiting her methods of work, her 
processes of thinking, and the secrets of her 
influence, to the generation that survived 
her. The woman is there herself, in all her 
obtrusive frankness, for us to study. Carlyle 
warned her early in her career “to keep 
clear of theory and cling to giving pictures 
of facts.” This book abounds in both. We 
have the theories, or the history of them, 
and we have a brilliant succession of pictured 
facts. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that, 
amid keen interest in the reading, a sense 
of disappointment will prevail, as regards 
both the execution and the spirit. 

We are introduced at the outset to the 
child in its Norwich home: a queer, morbid, 
unwholesome kind of child, sixth in a group 
of eight, and overlooked, except as an en- 
cumbrance, by the other members of her 
clever, but not very amiable, family. Her 
ancestors on both sides had been expatriated 
Huguenots from Normandy, who had settled 





in Norwich after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. The Martineaus had continued 
to flourish in a long line of Norwich surgeons, 
of whom the last two were Miss Martineau’s 
uncle and her eldest brother. Her father, a 
younger brother of this uncle, had a manu- 
facturing business in the town, and was 
comfortably well off, until the mercantile 
crisis in 1825 reduced him and his family to 
poverty. These Huguenot ancestors had 
been, of course, originally of the Calvinistic 
faith, but had passed, in later times, with 
the congregations to which they belonged, 
through various phases, into Unitarianism. 
The girl, born and bred in this sect of Dis- 
senters, was still only in her teens when she 
began to criticise the right of her co- 
religionists to call themselves Christians. 
She certainly was never one herself, even in 
the loose sense of her neighbours. She was 
a close student of the Bible, kept what 
of it she wished to be true, rejected the 
rest, and made up for its deficiencies 
by readings in Milton and Bunyan, and 
by a good deal of religious feeling, 
public worship, and sacred music. As the 
child emerged into womanhood we see her 
peering in all directions for some creed or 
theory which should satisfy her restless and 
lonely imagination ; until, at ‘ sweet-and- 
twenty,” she announces herself, with con- 
siderabl, satisfaction, a convert to the 
doctrine of Necessity or Predestinarianism, 
and founds her faith on the teaching of the 
New Testament. At the same time she has 
misgivings whether the New Testament au- 
thorises what is now known as Christian 
prayer. She deliberately gives up praying 
for any but spiritual benefits. Then her 
prayers become simply an aspiration—“ Thy 
will be done!”—until even this much of 
wishing and praying resolves itself into a 
silent submission. 

This strange free-thinking girl worked 
her way during the next ten years through 
not a few obstructions into a life of intellec- 
tual and social activity such as few living 
women have achieved. Her father’s death, 
and the subsequent failure of the family 
business, compelled her to earn her bread. 
She was glad to do so by any means, 
whether with her pen or her needle; but 
she had had an education as good as that of 
her brothers, and soon discovered that she 
might make more by head-work than hand- 
work. Her first attempts in literature were 
printed in a Unitarian magazine, called the 
Monthly Repository, when she was nineteen. 
Then she sold stories to the old Calvinistic 
publisher, Houlston, and was very proud 
when she had a five-pound note of her own 
earning. Her first large sum was 45/. of 
prize-money, awarded her in 1831 by the 
Central Unitarian Association for three 
theological essays. In the meantime she 
had been reading Mrs. Marcet’s Conversa- 
tions on Political Economy, and was project- 
ing a series of Stories to illustrate the 
science for popular reading. The plan was 
an excellent one, and exactly suited to the 
wants of the period. She wrote some of the 
Stories, schemed the rest; but how was she 
to get them into print? The struggles of 
the friendless girl, hurrying and bustling 
with her ‘scheme ’’ among the London pub- 
lishers amid a clatter of talk of the Reform 





Bill and the Cholera, form a curious story as 
Miss Martineau tells it to us a quarter of a 
century afterwards. She succeeded at last, 
so far as to persuade a publisher to issue her 
Stories by subscription, throwing upon her 
“all the peril as well as the toil,” while he 
had most of the benefit. 

Among those who had rejected her offer 
of the Political Economy Series was a sub- 
committee of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, lately founded by 
Brougham, and intended to educate the 
nation. And, when the marvellous success 
of Miss Martineau’s Stories was the talk of 
London, Brougham was indignant, and 
threatened to revive the torture and to ad- 
minister it to the sub-committee, for hang- 
ing was too good for them. He tore his 
hair over her T'ales—or she says he says he 
did—and he was unable to endure that the 
whole society, “ instituted for the very pur- 
pose, should be driven out of the field by a 
little deaf woman at Norwich.” It is diffi- 
cult nowadays to believe in the first popu- 
larity of these Stories; but it must be 
remembered that they were issued at a 
moment when the country was determined 
to carry on reforms in Parliament and out 
of Parliament, and when the education of 
the people and the distribution among them 
of popular scientific books were matters 
which our most thoughtful statesmen were 
taking in hand. Adam Smith was the 
newest gospel, and Miss Martineau was 
carrying it to the Gentiles. It was not long 
before “ the little deaf woman at Norwich ” 
found herself rich, observed, and happy. 
She calls it the summer of her life~a 
summer without a spring—when, in 1833, 
she settled, with her widow mother and an 
aunt, in a house in Fludyer Street, West- 
minster, in view of the stately roof of the 
Abbey, in the very thick and stir of London 
society, and with as much literary work to 
do as she could accomplish. She had had 
from an early date an intense enjoyment of 
social life and of herself in the midst of it. 
For the next few years every literary and 
political celebrity of London crossed her 
path ; every topic of interest, from Malthu- 
sianism upwards, was discussed in her pre- 
sence ; she wrote essays against the practice 
of “lionising ;” yet not a little of the roar 
of the London lions found its way through 
the already famous ear-trumpet ‘to her de- 
lighted sense. She was red-hot in contro- 
versy, and bold even to rashness. One of 
her Tales had shocked the ladies, and given 
the anti-Malthus men a text wherewith to 
preach her to perdition. But she stood 
Croker’s attack in the Quarterly like a man ; 
held to ‘‘Mr. Malthus” through thick and 
thin, and to her own right to expound his 
theory. Twenty years after, she tells the 
story, with all her characteristic spirit, of 
the rage of the Tories, and how the Quar- 
terly’s ribaldry did her series good rather 
than harm, for “she had won her public 
before Croker took up his tomahawk.” 

Party politics raged high in those years ; 
but Miss Martineau had not been long in 
London before she had taken a survey of 
the opposing parties and their principles, 
and was determined to be free of them all. 
Tory, Whig, and Radical—or, as they now 
preferred to be called, Conservative, Re- 
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former, and Radical-reformer—were alike 
arrayed against this little feminine innovation 
and her views, while, at the same time, they 
scrambled for the services of her pen. The 
series was being issued, with always increas- 
ing popularity, in monthly parts. Coleridge 
at Highgate was waiting “anxiously” for 
the numbers ; Hallam pronounces one story 
“best of all;’’ Whately and the Poor-law 
Commissioners prefer another ; while a third 
has taught Mrs. Fry and John Gurney for the 
first time what charity is. Unpublished Blue 
Books are handed over to her by Hume and 
others to knead into new stories, and she 
is dunned by all kinds of people and sets of 
people to “ illustrate” their grievances in her 
series. Inthe midst of the hubbub she writes 
to her mother :— 

‘Mr, Fox’s mission is to lead a party, and 
nobly he discharges it. Mine is to keep aloof 
from party, to take my stand upon science and 
declare its truths, leaving it to others to decide 
whether these be Tory, Whig, or Radical. One 
by one I shall surmount hindrances if I live. 
Ridicule has been tried, has failed, and is done 
with. I trust to disprove Whig prognostications 
by completing my work regularly, rationally, and 
consistently ; and the Radicals will presently find 
1 am not under their control. Here I am, placed 
in an unparalleled position, left to maintain it by 
myself, and (believe me) able to maintain it; and 
by God’s grace I will come out as the free servant 
of His truth. This language is not too high for 
the occasion.” 

The “little deaf woman from Norwich” 
had, it is plain, already conceived an exalted 
theory of her place and work in the world. 
Her two years’ travel in America, 1834-6, 
did not bring her down from her pedestal. 
She returned as the avowed expositor of 
the Abolition party in this country, wrote a 
book on Society in America, published her 
first novel, and was a greater lion in London 
than ever, when a sudden illness laid her 
low ; and for the next six years, 1838-44, 
she was believed by all the world and her- 
self to be a dying woman. When the doctors 
had given up her case as hopeless, Bulwer, 
writing to her from Paris, advised her to 
try mesmerism. She did so; nor is it yet 
forgotten how, to the amazement of the 
public, there resulted a cure which in old 
times would have been hailed or denounced 
asamiracle. Physicians, relatives, and the 
Athenaeum were outraged. It was really a 
little hard’ upon them! So many of us had 
sighed over her pathetic counsels from her 
sick-room! Lady Byron’s heart had melted 
at the story of her heroic sufferings; 
Sydney Smith had told us that ‘‘ everybody 
who sent Harriet Martineau game, fruit, 
and flowers was sure of Heaven, provided 
always that they punctually paid the dues 
of the Church of England;” and such 
dainties were supplied by a hundred hands. 
She was one of the first sick persons to 
whom Florence Nightingale ministered, and 
so sure were her friends that she was about 
to die that, when she declined a pension 
from the Government and a Testimonial 
Fund of 1,400/. was collected for her, they 
invested the money in such a manner as to 
purchase the largest possible income for a 
short period. She recovered, quitted her 
pretty prison-room at Tynemouth in January, 
1845, preached Mesmerism to a stiff-necked 
generation, and finally settled down near 





Windermere, where she bought a knoll of 
land, built a cottage upon it, and for ten 
happy years lived there in a kind of literary 
Arcadianism. 

This was an important era of Harriet 
Martineau’s life. It was at Lenton, near 
Nottingham, when on a visit to some friends 
in May, 1845, that she first met Mr. Atkin- 
son. Her account of their friendship is 
given in detail. The world had imputed 
her cure to him, and accounted for her sub- 
sequent philosophical views by supposing 
that in mesmerising her he had infused his 
own opinions into her by the power he had 
gained over her brain. She is careful to 
explain, with dates, that this was untrue, 
and that, in fact, Mr. Atkinson had not 
mesmerised her himself, but had only sent 
to her the lady who, by simple passes of the 
hand and without putting her to sleep, had 
performed the service so effectually. She 
had been well six months before she and 
Mr. Atkinson met face to face. 


“T vividly remember the first sight of him, 
when one of my hostesses and I, having gone out 
to meet him and show him the way, saw him 
turn the corner into the lane, talking with the 
gardener who was conveying his carpet-bag. He 
also carried a bag over his shoulder. He looked 
older than I expected, and than I knew him 
to be.” 


It is not known that the world has even 
yet a much more definite picture of Mr. 
Atkinson than Miss Martineau here gives us, 
or a more definite conception of his system 
of philosophy than may be gathered from 
his letters to her and hers to him, These 
letters, collected into what she calls fond] 
“our book,” and published in 1851 with the 
title On the Laws of Man’s Nature and De- 
velopment, were followed by her English 
version of Comte’s Philosophie Positive in 
1853. All that we need say about these is 
that Miss Martineau’s reception of her creed 
about all things in heaven and earth first 
from Mr. Atkinson and then from M. Comte 
—her absolute intellectual prostration in 
two such cases, if, indeed, it was not one 
and the same—seems to indicate, with all 
her strong-mindedness, a deficiency in her- 
self of central strength. She appears 
anxious to parry some such judgment when 
she points out that, in her Kastern Life, 
published in 1847, after a tour in Palestine, 
she had already given a pretty broad hint of 
her coming rupture with the theologians. 
The result of her reading and her travels, 
she says, ‘when reconsidered in the quiet 
of my study, was that I obtained clearness 
as to the historical nature and moral value 
of all theology whatever, and attained that 
view of it which has been set forth in some 
of my subsequent works.’’ She believed, that 
is to say, that she had, as far back as 1847, 
buried once, and for ever buried, the four old 
Mythologies—the Egyptian, the Hebrew, 
the Christian, and the Mohammedan—under 
a pyramid of “views.” But her debt to 
Mr. Atkinson was none the less boundless. 
“T found you,” he said, “out of the old 
ways, and I showed you the shortest way 
round the corner—that’s all.” She quotes 
this saying of his more than once, as if she 
relished it. Her admirable volume on 
Household Education, and her substantial 
and pleasantly-written History of the Peace, 





following quickly on the heels of her Eastern 
Life, obliterated the recollection of her 
“views,” and re-established her in the 
public favour as a leader in morals and a 
model of intellectual industry. The Atkin- 
son Letters in 1851 made the world stagger. 
For the future—and she gloried in the fact— 
her readers would be driven to denounce 
their old estimate of her life and books, or 
still to accept these accompanied by her 
unequivocal rejection of every kind of re- 
ligious creed. She did not permit the public 
to deceive itself in the matter. She left not 
one rag of theological respectability on the 
back of her stripped fame. They must take 
her with her ‘‘ Atheism,” or leave her alone. 
There was a panic among the publishers, 
some of whom deserted her, and a good deal 
of real sorrow among her friends who were 
working with her towards good and useful 
ends. But, on the whole, it speaks well for 
the tolerance of Christians, or, may be, ill for 
their theological zeal, that so many of them 
did stand by Harriet Martineau on her own 
hard conditions, believed in her till her 
death, and rest assured that she has gone 
to Heaven in the good old-fashioned way, in 
spite of herself. 
Rosatine Orme Massov. 








The Poetical Works of Ebenezer Elliott. 
Edited by his Son, Edwin Elliott. Two 
Volumes. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1876.) 


Tue names of Enoch Wray and Miles 
Gordon for many readers of poetry at the 
present day stir no fibre of imaginative 
sensibility ; yet they are names of poetic 
worth. It has been a disadvantage to Kben- 
ezer Elliott as a poet—though he would, per- 
haps, himself haveesteemed it his chief honour 
as a man—that he should be remembered as 
the Corn-Law Rhymer. At a time when 
poets love before all else to regard them- 
selves as artists, and inscribe upon their 
quaint banner of discoloured say or silk the 
words ‘‘ Art for art,” the poet who uplifts a 
banner—big and boisterous—with the motto 
in plain English letters “ Bread for the 
worker ”’ must take his chance of being set 
down as unregenerate, a banner-bearer of 
the host of the Philistines. Much that 
Elliott wrote certainly has no portion in the 
calm eternity of art, is not enshrined in any 
temple of those islands 
“ Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold.” 

Worthy in its kind, it belongs rather to 
that part of literature which, having a 
temporary purpose, and having accomplished 
that purpose, can resolvedly accept oblivion. 
It serves its generation, and falls on sleep. 
Prose is perhaps a more appropriate vehicle 
than verse for work of this occasional kind, 
and whereas poetry which becomes rhetoric 
degrades from its true function, the im- 
passioned argument of a poet who chooses 
prose as his means of expression has in it 
something of light shining through tlie veil 
from his face to whom God speaks “as a 
man speaketh unto his friend.” It was 


through a wise instinct or a high resolve that 
Milton remained silent as a poet while he 
was pouriny forth in: rapid succession his 
terrible pamphlets in defence of ecclesiasti- 
cal, civil, and domestic liberty. There is, 
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indeed, a kind of art which is both for the 
moment and for all time, but then the 
moment must be one which is charged with 
some special, some infinite, significance. And 
if a song is to be at all a sword, it must be 
of finer temper than even the finest Sheffield 
cutlery; the sword must be a living thing, 
like the angelic sword of flame which 
turned every way. We may congratulate 
ourselves that corn-duties have ceased, and 
that the ten-pound householder obtained his 
vote, but Peterloo, and the Repeal, and the 
Reform Bill of 1832 are not among the 
divine Ideas. 

Pure artist, as we at the present time are 
inclined to conceive the artist, Ebenezer 
Elliott never was. He could at no time be 
insensible to the pressure of practical, 
material needs around him; if he ever 
escaped into the presence of perfect beauty, 
it was as the artisan takes his Sunday 
ramble, to restore him for the toil of the 
laborious hours. He could be anything 
sooner than what one of our living poets 
professes himself, “the idle singer of an 
empty day.” He would in his best moment 
have been indifferent to those aromatic 
stings and scents, 

“‘ Corrompus, riches et triomphants, 
Ayant l’expansion des choses infinies,” 

that mount to our brain and make it giddy 
as we lean over the exquisite little phials 
which recent French poets have filled for 
our seduction with strange and secret com- 
pounds. He would have failed to discern 
the aesthetic necessity of some of our 
cherished curiosities of style; it may be 
doubted whether the incantation of the most 
musical, most meaningless refrain would 
have lulled to sleep his open-eyed sense of 
common fact ; he would frankly have pre- 
ferred for imaginative study a vigorous 
tramp upon an English highway to the 
slenderest-bodied mediaeval maiden, pos- 
sessing the tenderest mediaeval name, and 
seen in the subtlest of side-lights. Yet 
there was some pith and substance in 
Ebenezer Elliott; and it might be a fair 
question of debate with a modern disciple 
of the philosophy of Aristippus whether 
there were not obtainable a moment of ex- 
citement more exquisite from contemplating 
so remarkable a figure as that of Elliott's 
Peasant Patriarch than from self-abandon- 
ment to the glories of a tazza of Gubbio, or 
to the grace of a cabinet by Chippendale. 

It is, also, perhaps unfortunate for Elliott’s 
fame in the century of revolution that, as 
a poet dealing with politics, his Radicalism 
was of an essentially English type. He 
claimed for the people not an ideal Republic, 
not Equality, not even Liberty as a new 
divinity for universal worship, not anything 
Supposed eternal or infinite; his demand 
was for something known, definite, tangible, 
material—a cheap loaf of bread. Had he 
exhaled his ardour in apostrophes to Free- 
dom, and Revolution, and Humanity, he 
might still quicken our spirits with the wine 
of vague enthusiasm ; as it is, his political 
poetry has only helped to fill the mouths of 
the hungry with food. Yet English working- 
men honoured his English devotion to their 
cause, and, when they raised his statue in 
their city, Landor cast as it were in bronze 
2% poem, medallion-like, which exhibits in a 





group with the Elliott of Gibraltar and the 
Eliot who prepared the Commonwealth, 
the third Elliott—also glorious—who helped 
to abolish the tax upon bread. 

Readers of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Essays 
in Criticism will remember how the critic’s 
scourge of small cords is laid with a light 
and sure hand on Mr. Roebuck’s shoulders 
as the reward for that vigorous statesman’s 
talk to the Sheffield cutlers about “our un- 
rivalled happiness.” ‘I ask you,” said Mr. 
Roebuck, “whether the world over, or in 
past history, there is anything like it? 
Nothing. I pray that our unrivalled happi- 
ness may last.” Assuredly it is not our 
unrivalled happiness which finds reflection 
in the Sheffield singer’s verse. Its spirit is 
rather that of courageous sadness; indigna- 
tion made not a few of the verses—indigna- 
tion which is that of a sweet, hearty nature 
hating to be perforce turned bitter. The 
side of Elliott’s genius which is most remote 
from reality, which loved to be romantic, 
was his less true self, and in his romantic 
poems there is unquestionably a note of 
spuriousness. It is in his passionate studies 
of real life that we find the real man— 
ardent, affectionate, earnest, courageous, 
tender, sad, and conquering sadness by 
virtue of inextinguishable hope. 

When we have laid aside the two con- 
siderable volumes which contain his poetical 
works, and ask ourselves what remains with 
us, what shall we carry forward, and not 
part with, the answer is, Some figures taken 
from actual English life—figures of rare 
dignity or true pathetic power, and with 
these the atmosphere, the rugged earth, the 
voices of swift, wild streams, the freshness 
of fair, wild flowers, and all else that makes 
up the external nature of Elliott’s district 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. There is 
something to English eyes dearer in the pro- 
saic ploughmen and carters of Bewick’s wood- 
cuts, or the ungainly little figures of sailors 
and washerwomen in Turner’s English 
landscapes, than in the most romantic of 
Italian banditti. But the chief personages 
of Elliott’s best poems have claims upon our 
regard of a higher kind—they are those 
figures of exceptional grandeur or pathetic 
beauty which humble life in English city and 
village now and then affords. Enoch Wray 
will not be forgotten by one who has set 
eyes upon him for a single time on high- 
way or hill-side—the massive frame, still 
unbowed after its hundred years, the siglht- 
less eyes, the wind-blown venerable hair, 
the heart bearing its memories of grief and 
wrong. All is plain heroic magnitude of 
actual life. No spiritual imaginative light 
is effused around him, like that from which, 
as from a background, stands out the soli- 
tary figure of Wordsworth’s Leech-gatherer. 
Nor shall we forget the youthful preacher or 
ranter, who chooses the mountain-side for 
his pulpit, and has a better gospel, he thinks, 
to preach than that of Methodism grown re- 
spectable and rich; we love him, with his 
eager eye, his wistful expression, his hectic 
cheek, and pleading hands, as we love some 
pale sunbeam on a day of gloom, predestined 
to be quickly swallowed by the darkness. 
And around these figures we see the streets, 
the houses, the hamlets, the veritable York- 
shire hedgerows, and hills, and streams, the 








majestic barrenness of the Yorkshire moors. 
The one spiritual presence which breathes 
through universal nature in the pociry of 
Wordsworth we are not aware of in like 
manner or degree in the poetry of Ebenezer 
Elliott. Nor have the objects of external 
nature dear to him received that mould of 
shapely beauty which water and vale in 
Wordsworth’s lake country possess. But 
the air is pure and free; beautiful wild 
things lie around us in a kind of har- 
monised confusion; we hear the singing of 
birds and the voices of rivers, and every- 
where are unluxurious, hardy, yet deli- 
cate, flowers. The silence or vital sounds 
of the open country bring healing 
and refreshment to an ear that has been 
harassed by the din of machinery ; the wide 
peaceful light is a benediction to the eye 
that has smarted in blear haze of the 
myriad-chimneyed city. We become familiar 
with recurrent names of hill and stream, 
until the least musical of them, with its 
sharp northern edge, acquires a pleasant- 
ness like the keen flavour of some rough- 
rinded fruit. 
“Flowers peep, trees bud, boughs tremble, rivers run ; 
The redwing saith it is a glorious morn. 
Blue are thy Heavens, thou Highest! and thy sun 
— without cloud, all fire. How sweetly, 
orne 


On wings of morning o’er the leafless thorn 
The tiny wren’s smail twitter warbles near! 


Five rivers, like the fingers of a hand, 
Flung from black mountains mingle and are one 
Where sweetest valleys quit the wild and grand, 
And eldest forests, o’er the silvan Don, 
Bid their immortal brother journey on, 
A stately pilgrim, watch’d by all the hills. 
Say, shall we wander where, through warriors’ 
graves, 
The infant Yewden, mountain-cradled, trills 
Wer Dorie notes? Or where the Locksley raves 
Of broil and battle, and the rocks and caves 
Dream yet of ancient days? Or where the sky 
Darkens o’er Rivilin, the clear and cold, 
That throws his blue length like a snake from high ? 
Or, where deep azure brightens into gold 
O’er Sheaf, that mourns in Eden?” 
This poetry of external nature has not the 
rich and soft feeling to which agricultural 
or pastoral life gives rise. Elliott sings no 
half-humorous, half-tender elegy to a Puir 
Mailie, like that in which the Scotch peasant 
laments his pet yowe. He does not, like 
that tender-souled lyrist of Revolution in 


France—Pierre Dupont—confess the deep’ 


comradeship which binds his life to 
“Les grand beeufs blancs marqués de roux.” 


The wilderness, in Elliott’s conception, 
belongs to God and to the poet; the wide 
enclosures of land are the property of the 
peer by day, and of the poacher by night. 
At the time when “ The Village Patriot” 
was gaining the attention it deserved, 
English poetry had touched low-water mark 
after the spring-tide of the early part of the 
century. It was not Elliott’s billowy incur- 
sion of song that foretold the turn of the 
tide. A little ripple of poetry, edged with 
silver spray, went quivering up the sand. 
Some few eyes noticed it, and Triton out to 
seaward blew his triumphant conch. Enoch 
Wray was stalwart and real. The Claribels, 
and Adelines, and Sea Fairies of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s volume of 1830 seem a faint impal- 
pable troop of poetic creatures ; yet it was 
they and their successors who were destined 
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to call back the singing-tide with insupport- 
able advance upon our shores. 

The French Revolution of 1830 which 
sent into exile Charles X. did not recall Mr. 
Tennyson from dream-land, nor carry Eben- 
ezer Elliott’s heart beyond the narrow seas. 
He is insular, and his thoughts were pre- 
occupied by Corn Laws, and the vision of a 
Reform Bill. The French political poet of 
that day, however, the author of “ La Curée”’ 
and “L’Idole”—Auguste Barbier—found 
time to visit Italy and England. The 
mournful pictures of the life of the poor 
drawn by the Sheffield poet are in harmony 
with the yet darker studies of the social 
condition of England to be found in Bar. 
bier’s “ Lazare.” What hassince become of 
Lazarus? Does he stiil lie unregarded at 
the rich man’s gate, full of sores? Has the 
licking of the Radical dogs healed him ; has 


he voted by ballot and become a member of | 


a trade-union? Or has he died and been 
carried to Abraham’s bosom? Is there no 
younger Ebenezer Elliott to answer for us 
such questions as these? Or shall poetry 
dismiss the questions as vexatious, and 
clothe itself in purple and fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day until it die ? 
Epwarp Dowopen. 








The Black Book of the Admiralty ; Appendiz. 
Part IV.* Edited by Sir Travers Twiss, 
Q.C., D.C.L. Rolls Series. (London: 
Longman & Co. and Triibner & Co., 
1876.) 

“Tr has been the object of the editor,’ he 

tells us, “to bring together in the present 

volume the most ancient texts of all the 
more important collections of mediaeval sea 
laws, which have come into use since the 

Rhodian laws have ceased to be the govern- 

ing sea laws of the civilised world. With 

this object he has consulted, either person- 
ally or with the kind assistance of experts, 
the earliest MSS. which are known to exist 
of each collection of sea laws.” The volume, 
therefore, contains no substantially new 
text, but the most ancient forms of those 
already accessible in print; and the chief 
importance of the variations it presents, 
whether in the arrangement of articles, in 
titles and colophons, or merely verbal, is in 
the light they throw on the gradual propa- 
gation of each body of laws from one part 
of the European seas to another. This is 
the main subject of an Introduction extend- 
ing over 128 pages, which Sir Travers has 
filled with keen and sagacious criticism. 

He had already traced the laws known as 

the Judgments of the Sea, or Rolls of 

Oleron, to that island as their true original 

place of redaction, in whatever versions they 

were ultimately current on the Atlantic and 

North Sea coasts, or over whatever extent, 

before their redaction, they had prevailed as 

customs. He now traces the several por- 
tions of the laws known as those of Wisby 
to Oleron, Amsterdam, and Lubeck ; and at 

p- Ixxiv he appears to give as his final 

opinion that the Lubeck portion, after being 

first elaborated in that city, was “adopted 
in the thirteenth century at Wisby itself, in 





* See notices of the former volumes on January 17 
and April 25, 1874, and May 15, 1875. 


| the common assembly of the associated 
| shipmasters and merchants of Wisby and of 


Lubeck.” If we are correct in thus inter- 
preting him, it must be supposed that a 
suggestion which Dr. Twiss makes at p. 
xxxviii, that laws, which are known to have 
been furnished by the city of Lubeck to the 
Teutonic Order in 1254, were introduced at 
Wisby from Dantzic while the island of 
Gotland was in pledge to the Order, in the 
last half of the fourteenth century, is only 
meant to apply to the restoration of their 
text in the island, after the troubles occa- 
sioned there by the Danish wars. And in 
the same case it seems that two suggestions 
about the meaning of a certain preamble 
and colophon in Gemen’s edition of 1505, 
which may be seen at pp. xli, xlii, and 
xlviii, liii, must be treated as being rejected 
by their author himself. 

But these are points which ought not to 
have been left in doubt. The learned editor 
has employeda style with which weare but too 
familiar in the criticism of documents having 
an historical bearing—one of discussion not 
brought to a point—nor can we say, having 
regard to what is usual, that he has em- 
ployed it with much exaggeration ; but it is a 
style which is no small cause of the fact that 
exposed errors continue to live, and are re- 
peated in works of pretension. If Dr. 
Twiss’s views as to the origin of the Wisby 
sea laws are right, they ought to be adopted 
in preference to those of M. Pardessus, M. 
Schlegel, or any other authority, when an 
historian devotes a few sentences to the 
development of maritime law and jurisdic- 
tion. But history could never be written if 
it waited till, on every point of equal im- 
portance with this, the historian had not 
merely read a long critical discussion, but 
had pondered over it in order to be sure that 
he had not missed its final drift. 

With regard to the Ordinances of Trani, 

which are reprinted in this volume, we will 
risk the conjecture that they are ordinances 
of the Adriatic ports generally, resolved on 
by commissioners not chosen from any one 
place, a view which we think by no means 
inconsistent with the date of 1063. The 
ordinances exist in what appears to be a 
Venetian translation of a Latin original, 
brought from Trani to Venice during the 
subjection of the former city to the latter, 
which lasted from 1496 to 1509 (p. exxvi). 
And the preamble says :— 
“Quisti infrascripti ordinamenti et rasone fo 
facti ordinati et providuti, et ancora deliberati, 
per li nobili et discreti homini misser Angelo de 
Bramo, misser Simone de Brado, et conte Nicola de 
Roggiero de la cita de Trani, electi consoli in arte 
de mare, per li piu safficienti che se potesse trovare 
in quisto golfo Adriatico.” 


Surely this means, not that all three com- 
missioners, but that the last of them, be- 
longed to Trani; and it may as well mean, 
though itis not necessary for our purpcse 
that it should do so, that they were elected 
by, as that they were elected for, the most 
sufficient in the Adriatic Gulf. The title, 
‘*Ordinamenta et Consuetudo Maris, edita 
per consules civitatis Trani,” may be due 
to the editor of 1507, and probably is so, 
since any title which the original might have 
borne would have been translated, with the 





text, by the Venetian translator. And at 


least one article, the 21st, implies that the 
ordinances were not intended to direct the 
magistrates of a single city, for it lays down 
that one who appropriates marked goods 
which he has found shall be fined by the 
magistrate of the place. A similar inference 
might be drawn from the 25th article, which 
remits the demurrage, payable by merchants 
for delay in loading a ship which they have 
agreed to freight, to the consuls who shall be 
in that place; only it is not clear that the 
regular magistrates of the port where the 
delay occurs are meant, since Sir T. Twiss 
is very likely right in saying, ‘this phrase 
seems to point to mercantile consuls of the 
same nation resident in foreign ports, in 
which case it is historically important as 
regards the epoch of their first institution” 
(p. 538). 

A curious point may be cited. Of the 
Wisby town laws, which are not the same 
as the Wisby sea laws, Sir Travers says:— 
“These laws have one remarkable feature about 
them—they are the only northern laws in which 
the editor has found any provision for fixing a 
load-line for vessels, and it appears, as reasonably 
might be expected in the case of practical ship- 
masters, that the load-line had tobe settled bya 
survey of two magistrates on each occasion, after 
the vessel had been hired; in other words, the 
load-line was on each occasion to be determined 
with due reference to the nature of the cargo to be 
laden in the vessel” (p. Ixxxiv). 

The text which contains this settlement of a 
modern question was drawn up in the year 
1320. J. WESTLAKE. 








Our Trip to Burmah, with Notes on that 
Country. By Surgeon Charles Alexander 
Gordon, M.D., C.B., Army Medical De- 
partment. (London: Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox, 1876.) 


THE reason for writing the personal pro- 
noun of the title in the plural number is 
explained in the first page of this volume 
of neat exterior to be something more than 
an assertion of privilege or conformity with 
quill-driving custom. Madras is shown to 
be astir to witness the embarkation of a 
party of distinguished people, whose position 
enables them to make pleasure-trips of 
official visits, and vice versd, without detri- 
ment to the service of the State. To quote 
the author’s own words: “ We are off to 
Burmah—the ‘we’ comprising His Excel- 
lency Sir Frederick Haines, Lady Haines, 
Brigadier-General Howlett, Major Kerr, and 
Surgeon-General Gordon.” How many a 
subaltern, contemplating the departure of 
that brilliant cortége, may have hopefully 
anticipated for himself the days of the gold 
lace cap-band and continual brass spurs, 
and would willingly have exchanged the 
terra firma on which he rested, for the mas- 
sulah boat struggling through the inevitable 
surf to reach the steamer anchored in 
a restless and uncomfortable roadstead ! 
Truly Madras is a place of little attraction 
for those who seek distinction beyond the 
confines of an Indian Presidency. Once the 
scene of action for Clive, Coote and Munro, 
Dupleix and Lally, Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan, its later history is a comparatively 
mild record, void of general or special in- 
terest. The high reputation which it 





acquired in the earlier days of British occu- 
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pation has stood it in good stead for many 
after years, and will probably serve a like 
purpose for some considerable time to come. 
Among the few foreign stations to gar- 
rison which a Madras regiment may be 
called in the ordinary tour of duty, is the 
tract of country now known as British Bir. 
mah. This is composed of Arracan and 
Tenasserim, which fell into our possession 
in 1826, and Pegu and Martaban, annexed 
in 1852. Its whole extent, in 1872, accord- 
ing to the notes in Dr. Gordon’s Appendix, 
is of 88,556 square miles, and its inhabitants 
are estimated at 2,747,148 souls. Turning 
from these figures to Colonel Fytche’s Re- 
port for 1867-68, when immigrants from In- 
dependent Birmah were notably swelling the 
numbers of British subjects, we find the five 
years’ gain in population to have been 
354,837, a proportion of increase hardly dis- 
similar to that obtained for the five years 
preceding, which was somewhat under 
400,000. The nature of the country will be 
tolerably well understood by the statement 
that nine-tenths of the cultivated land is 
given torice. It is, moreover, on official 
record * that about two years ago the 
Revenue Surveyor was for two months “ im- 
peded by the smoke of the jungle fires and 
unable to observe, and, when the monsoon 
finally dispelled the haze, the whole country 
was submerged, the depth varying from one 
to four feet.”” In carrying out the triangula- 
tion, one main object has, therefore, been to 
keep the stations on the high ground re- 
moved from the thick forests and vegetation 
of the plains. The cotton trade has de- 
creased, though the plant is indigenous to 
the soil, and is said to have flourished from 
time immemorial in the hills of North Arra- 
can. In 1867-68 the decrease was attri- 
buted to a fall in prices: it is now supposed 
to be caused by a demand on the land side, 
much being “ withdrawn vid Native Birmah 
into China.” 
The later events which draw attention to 
this comparatively new British territory 
have been rather political than commercial 
in character; yet is there little doubt that 
the interest of the merchant in the results 
of past and present policy is as keen as that 
of the geographer and politician. And 
though we are more desirous of information 
on the Birmah and contiguous lands beyond 
our existing frontier than on the red-coloured 
tracts east of the Bay of Bengal, we can 
welcome fresh contributions to our know- 
ledge of inner Pegu and the maritime parts 
adjacent as appropriate and useful. The 
reports of Sir Arthur Phayre, Colonels 
Fytche and Sladen, and the instructive 
volume published by Dr. Anderson under 
the title of Mandalay to Momien, beside 
other authoritative writings of the day, have 
no more exhausted the subject of Birmah in 
its entirety—British and Independent—than 
of the trade-routes to the eastward; and we 
may be thankful to any who will give us 
trustworthy intelligence even of our own 
possessions in that particular region. The 
diaries and observations of chance visitors 
who travel with an enlightened purpose are 





* Markham’s Abstracts of Survey Reports, §e., in 
India for 1873-74. Printed and published by order 
cy Secretary of State for India, in Council, 1876 
p. 7). 





of equal value in this respect with volumes 
written to order, and supply evidence of an 
actual status no less weighty because inci- 
dentally obtained. 

Doctor Gordon describes a tour which 
lasted only two months, to-and-fro sea- 
voyages included. The first eight days are 
consumed between Madras and the Rangoon 
river ; and before striking across the Bay of 
Bengal we have notices of Mamlipatam, 
Coconada, Vizagapatam, and Bimlipatam, 
names familiar to most Madrassis, and full 
of interest and pleasant associations to 
many. We regret the incognito of the 
“representative Hindoo” met with at 
breakfast in the last-mentioned place (p. 4) ; 
for the initials recall a well-known inhabi- 
tant of “ Bimly” who, thirty years ago, was 
in the habit of receiving and entertaining 
European travellers, and who had then at- 
tained a sufficiently high mark of civilisation 
to discuss the merits of Pickwick, and its 
possible translation into Telegi. As he is 
stated, however, to be a grandfather, “ shak- 
ing hands with everybody and talking 
rapidly ”’ till he “falls asleep,” and as age 
and “advancement” in abnormal ways 
naturally tend to eccentricity and drowsi- 
ness, we believe the identity to be fairly 
established. From Rangoon the party pro- 
ceeds up the Irawddi river to Prome and 
Thyet Myo; thence across the great Yomah 
range to Tonghi, and down the Sitang to 
Kyatzi, returning by a creek and the Pegu 
river to Rangoon again. The land journey 
between the Irawadi and Sitang is, perhaps, 
the part of the narrative most likely to win 
the attention of an enquiring public; but 
the volume is readable as a whole, and is 
substantially more attractive than its itali- 
cised headings would seem to infer. These 
too closely resemble the indicatory notes 
prefixed to, or scattered amid, the sections 
of a traveller’s handbook, to be favourably 
regarded in a sample of current literature. 
They would have looked healthier and 
happier in the shape of headings to the 
pages on which “ Our Trip to Burmah ” ap- 
pears so needlessly often, and in some cases 
are out of place and intrusive. Let us take, 
for instance, a really good account of the 
petroleum wells at the village of Padouk- 
ben on January 20, to which are prefixed 
the words: “20th. To the Petroleum Wells — 
Cutch Manufacture.” Such an entry in the 
middle of the page is surely superfluous, nor 
does it in any way enhance the descriptive 
power of the author, who tells the story of 
the oil and of a neighbouring cutch or 
catechu manufactory—something also of a 
local beverage worthy of extract. 


“ At the entrance of Padouk-ben, and close to 
each other, are a very primitive restaurant, beer- 
shop, and brewery—the two latter in the same 
building. Under the shade of a spreading tree an 
elderly woman, clean in person and tidy in ap- 

earance, has her little establishment of hearth, 

razier, and materials wherewith at the very 
shortest notice to provide customers with thin 
limp cakes ; nor does she have long to wait, after 
serving one, until a renewed demand upon her art 
is made. And her charges seem small, as her 
delicacies are approved. The nectar prepared and 
sold in the adjoining cabaret bears in Burmese 
the name of zyeh, or something as nearly approach- 
ing the word so spelt as it is possible to make it. 
It is black and thick, like the thickest and blackest 


porter; and, although the reverse of agreeable 
either in odour or appearance, is, nevertheless, 
declared by the road-sergeant to be by no means 
bad—in fact, to be his general ‘ drink,’ as gnappee 
formed the seasoning for his food. Zyeh to drink, 
gnappee to eat, and yet a man to live and be in 
robust health in the midst of a Burmese forest, 
and in a climate such as this! Tere is some- 
thing to wonder at—here a régime for delicate 
hypochondriaes worthy of being highly recom- 
mended by the faculty. The proprietor of the 
establishment pays four pounds per annum for his 
licence; but the business seems flourishing, and 
his profits are no doubt considerable. We are 
able only partially to gain information regarding 
the component ingredients of zyeh. We gather, 
however, that the wort is obtained from a solution 
of coarse sugar, mixed with the pulp and milk of 
cocoa-nuts—pungency being given to the liquor by 
means of capsicums and ginger. In addition to 
these the roots of two plants are used ; their pre- 
cise nature beyond our power to ascertain, further 
than that in the vernacular they are respectively 
ealled Zan-dee-poh, and Abee-yah—which names 
doubtless mean something deleterious and intoxi- 
cating” (pp. 92-93), 

The passage selected is rather a specimen 


but the author’s scientific and professional 
knowledge enables him to rise frequently 
above the superficial small-talk of an every- 
day traveller. The notes are thrown into 
an Appendix, which takes up more than a 
third of the whole volume. If they cannot 
be said to impart a finish to a book asserting 
no pretension to become a standard autho- 
rity, they may, at least, be considered sug- 
gestive and instructive. The passing allu- 
sion to the probable identity of Pagan with 
the “ Mien” of Marco Polo, the city of the 
gold and silver towers, must be referred to 
the students of Colonel Yule’s commentary, 
in which they will find mention of Pukan- 
Mien-Wang, as well as of an old in contra- 
distinction to a great Pagin. Dr. Gordon 
does not notice the possible confusion, by the 
old Venetian explorer, of ‘ Bangala” with 
Pegu. 

The letterpress is set off by interesting 
photographs and some curious native draw- 
ings highly coloured and illuminated. The 
many etchings vary in merit and attractive- 
ness. ‘ Burmese playing Football” (p. 77) 
is among the best; not so the ‘Child in 
Arms Smoking” (p. 96). “Crossing a 
River ” (p. 103) is characteristic. 

F. J. Goupsmip. 








The History of the Struggle for Parliamen- 
tary Government in England. By Andrew 
Bisset. (London: Henry S. King & Co., 
1877.) 

Tus is a most disappointing book. The 

outlines of the story are so firmly and dis- 

tinctly traced, and there is so little to find 
fault with in the more weighty parts of the 
conclusions arrived at, that it is painful to 
have the events set forth, not in the manner 
of a grave writer of history, but in the 
angry and bitter style of the pamphlet-writers 
of the Regency. It is irritating enough 
when books the main contention of which 
is foolish or false are written in this manner, 
but then such things are not worth reading, 
and no man need burden his mind with their 
ideas, or his shelves with their material 
forms; but it is doubly provoking when an 
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offensive by a display of party spirit, which 
can only be pardoned, if it can be forgiven at 
all, in those who have themselves lived in and 
suffered from the political convulsions of 
which they write. The war between the 
king and the Parliament has left an inefface- 
able mark upon the political and social 
character of Englishmen. It seems to have 
been the not very remote cause of much that 
has happened since in this country and 
America. The present writer fully believes 
that if the great controversy had not 
been fought out in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when men’s minds, whatever their 
political convictions or personal morality 
may have been, were filled with deep reli- 
gious faith, England would have been un- 
able to withstand the shock of the new 
ideas to which the eighteenth century gave 
birth, and that, if she had not taken the lead 
in revolution, she would almost certainly 
have followed in the track of France, and 
uprooted all her institutions in a wild en- 
deavour after ideal political justice and 
social equality. Ifthis conclusion be correct, 
no amount of thought or investigation can 
be too great to spend on that most extra- 
ordinary and fruitful time, but it should 
ever be remembered that the thoughts and 
hopes of the Royalists and the Independents 
cannot possibly be as our thoughts and 
hopes, and that, though their acts still affect 
us in almost every moment of our lives, the 
causes for which they were content to die 
have become mere matters of history, and 
it is as little reasonable now to import party 
spirit into the narrative as it would be to 
tell “the tale of Troy divine” with a strong 
bias in favour of Priam or Agamemnon. 
Mr. Bisset seems to have no great love 
for the institution of Monarchy. On several 
occasions he speaks with just praise of the 
noble spirit that animated the great barons 
before the Wars of the Roses swept away 
their power, and he is careful to point out 
the undoubted fact that many of the most 
determined of the Commonwealth men, such 
as Adrian Scrope, Miles Corbet, Henry 
Nevill, and John Lisle, ‘“‘ were men belong- 
ing to the families of the old Plantagenet 
iobility.”” Of an admiration for democracy, 
in the sense in which the term is commonly 
used in newspapers and in conversation, we 
find no trace. His point of view seems to be 
that power should rest in the hands of the cul- 
tured classes, and it would seem that much 
of the hate which he bears to the first two 
Stuarts arises from the fact that their 
policy, though so weak that no part of it 
was ever carried to a successful issue, was 
based on the same lines as that of Riche- 
lieu—the great master of evil statecraft. 
We doubt very much whether James or 
Charles ever really entertained any delibe- 
rate intention of rendering the English 
gentry powerless. It requires far deeper 
political insight and a much greater power 
of abstract thought than we could attribute 
to either of these weak men, to lay a plan 
such as this—a plot which, to be successful, 
must take a number of years to bring to 
maturity, and which would require so many 
seeming concessions when on the way to 
accomplishment. We believe the explana- 
‘ion of their conduct to be much more 
simple. They had acquired—how it matters 





not, at the present moment, to trace—a 
notion as to the authority of kings, abso- 
lutely contrary, not only to the mediaeval 
idea, which was in many respects much the 
same as that of a modern Conservative, but 
also to that held by the great body of 
thoughtful Protestants over whom they 
ruled. This conviction they held in absolute 
simplicity of heart. It was not an opinion 
they tried to believe and wished to pro- 
pagate because it told in their own favour, 
but a part of their mind-furniture which they 
could not so much as conceive themselves to 
be without. They had not any objection to 
Parliaments; nay, we fully believe Charles 
I. spoke the truth when he expressed 
a regard for them, and stamped upon his 
coins the well-known legends setting forth 
that he would preserve the Protestant re- 
ligion, the laws of England, and the liberties 
of Parliament ; but the Parliament which he 
and his father were willing to tolerate and 
even to cherish was a body in all things 
subservient to their own wills ; which should 
vote taxes at the royal pleasure, and not 
officiously meddle in the higher affairs of 
State; which could fitly be dealt with only 
by the inscrutable intellect of an anointed 
king. That this superstition was ever widely 
prevalent in England, beyond the immediate 
circle of the Court and the theologians and 
preachers who were influenced by the king 
and his minions, we do not believe, but, 
though the disease was not widely spread, 
it was so frightfully dangerous as completely 
to justify the acts of those who endeavoured 
to stamp it out. 

Mr. Bisset’s account of Strafford’s trial is 
highly condensed, but still contains some 
superfluous passages. In our opinion he 
succeeds in justifying’ Pym in the line of 
action he felt it his duty to follow., It was 
impossible that Strafford should live and 
England gain, or regain, her freedom. We 
doubt, however, whether Strafford was 
consciously an enemy of his country. That 
such a man as he should serve Charles out 
of affection is a supposition too monstrous to 
be entertained ; that his actions were the re- 
sult of mere selfish ambition we do not our- 
selves believe. It seems far more probable 
that his deliberate attempt to deprive his 
country of liberty and to set up a mere 
tyranny in its room was the result of the 
conviction that Absolute Monarchy was the 
best form of government that could be 
attained. Hobbes and many other honest 
men in those days held similar opinions, 
and the experienve of popular government 
that men had then before them was of so 
vague and imperfect a nature as to render 
the paradox worthy of some respect. 

The account of the military events which 
rapidly followed the great Karl’s death is 
honestly told, and in such a manner as to 
make the facts cling to the memory, but it 
is interspersed far too often with violent and 
bitter words against the Royalist leaders. 
As a party the Cavaliers deserve little sym- 
pathy, and some of the commanders— 
Prince Rupert and the Marquis of Montrose, 
for instance—were guilty of crimes which, 
if they had been committed by Fairfax or 
Cromwell, would have been detailed at 
length in every school history ; but it is un- 
worthy of so grave a subject to be for ever 





giving way to indignation. The facts should 


be told in full, and then it is far better to let 
them speak for themselves without angry 
comment. 

Mr. Bisset’s sympathies are entirely with 
the Parliament against the king, and after- 
wards with the Independent army against 
the Parliament. In this view of the case 
we entirely agree with him, but there are 
some things in his contention hard to be 
understood. He seems to hold that Pride’s 
“Purge,” by which the semi - Royalist 
members were expelled from the house, 
was an act justified by the necessities 
of the case (ii., 297). Here we have no 
doubt he is in the right, but surely the 
line of argument by which such a viola- 
tion of the privileges of Parliament can 
alone be defended is a full justification of 
Cromwell for afterwards expelling what re- 
mained of the Parliament when it had be- 
come an absolute clog on English freedom. 
These two acts of military violence must 
stand or fall together. We believe them 
both to have been done in pure singleness of 
heart as the best thing possible for the 
country in very peculiar and trying circum- 
stances. We can well understand one of 
Royalist sympathies, or one who has 
an extreme reverence for law, written 
or traditional, denouncing both these deeds 
as crimes of a deep dye, but it passes our 
comprehension to make out how Mr. Bisset 
can, as we understand him to do, consider 
the deed of Pride a necessary act of policy, 
and then speak of the dissolution of what 
remained of the Parliament by Cromwell as 
“a great crime committed by a great man” 
(ii., 183). This is the more extraordinary 
as Mr. Bisset is almost always scrupulously 
fair to the Independent leaders. Though 
given to hard words, and, as we think, 
sometimes unfair in imputing motives, he 
speaks more accurately of Ireton than any 
other modern writer we have read. Of 
General Harrison even—though he evidently 
holds the notion which Sir Walter Scott has 
so unfairly propagated in Woodstock, that he 
was a wild fanatic—he speaks with sympathy. 
That his was not merely the vain fanati- 
cism of a successful man was unhappily 
proved by his tragic death. After the Re- 
storation none of the king’s judges had less 
reason to hope for mercy than he, but he met 
his death—the horrible high-treason punish- 
ment, the details of which we dare not 
print (see Trial of the Regicides, 4to, 1660, 
pp. 56-282)—with a calm heroism which 
reminds us of the early Christian martyrs. 
“Death,” he said, “was no more to him 
than a rush;” and so, indeed, it seemed 
from the manner in which he suffered. 

Bad as was the government of the two 
first Stuarts, and little as their private cha- 
racters appeal to our respect or sympathy, 
it is surely unfair of Mr. Bisset to attribute 
to them crimes of which they have not been 
proved guilty. We know that he thinks 
James I. murdered the Gowries, and that 
there was no plot at all against the monarch’s 
life. It is just possible that it may have 
been so; but, as far as we can read the 
evidence, it seems almost certain that a real 
plot against the king’s life or liberty was 
laid. As the question must be admitted to 


be still full of doubt and obscurity it is 
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surely unfair to speak of “the murder of 
the Earl of Gowrie and his brother under 
the most infamous and disgraceful circum- 
stances by James VI.” (ii, 302). James’s 
character is, in fact, painted altogether far 
blacker than evidence warrants. The darker 
crimes of which he is accused rest on very 
slender authority ; and when we remember 
that in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


‘turies reckless charges of the foulest na- 


ture were made against some of the 
best and purest of mankind, we should 
be careful how we take up with un- 
proven gossip of this kind against a very 
weak and foolish person, who, from reasons 
in some measure at least beyond his own 
control, made a very bad king to his adopted 
country. Epwarp PEAcOcK. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Diana, Lady Iyie. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1877.) 

Black Spirits and White. By F.E. Trollope. 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

The Woman that shall be Praised. By Hilda 
Reay. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 1876.) 

Transcriptions from Italian History and Ro- 
mance. By Mrs. St. John-Brenon. Part 
I. (Dublin: McGee, 1877.) 

Kismet. By Mrs. Newton Sears. (London: 
Remington & Co., 1877.) 

Archie’s Sweetheart. By Ellen Mulley. (Lon- 
don: Remington & Co., 1877.) 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon may, we think, on 
the whole, be congratulated on his new ven- 
ture. It must have struck a good many 
people before now that his powers were 
much more suited to novel-writing than to 
the composition of history or travels. There 
is far less room in a novel for the sins of 
style which have always been his most 
annoying fault, and the imaginativeness 
which he undoubtedly possesses is here 
clearly in place. Diana, Lady Lyle, is cer- 
tainly very far from a faultless book, and 
there is occasionally a great strangeness 
in the language of the characters, who are, 
besides, apt to tremble on the verge of blank 
verse. But there is distinct and undoubted 
interest in the story—interest which floats 
the reader well over the difficulties of detail, 
and lands him triumphantly at the end. 
The early Virginian scenes (Diana is a 
daughter of the famous colonial house of 
Randolph) are excellent; and the sketch of 
the abolitionist General Cridge, scholar, 
conductor on the Underground Railway, 
soldier, and ambassador, is flattering enough 
to compensate, we should think, for the 
glowing eulogies of the opposite and less 
fortunate side. Sir Leonard Lyle’s- York- 
shire servant, Joe, is, indeed, a nuisance, and 
quite unlifelike, and the villain of the piece, 
a Dutchman yclept Simon Slokk, is pain- 
fully stagey. But Mr. Dixon is as yet 
young at his new work, and it would be 
unfair to be too exacting with him. Any- 
thing which keeps his hands from English 
history and American social heresies is to be 
welcomed ; especially when the anything 
takes the form of a novel which is a very 
long way indeed from being bad or dull. 
The first impulse of the reviewer on 
taking up Black Spirits and White will 








probably be to complain with the Lady of 
Shalott that the curse has come upon him. 
We have long foreseen that a deluge of 
spiritualism in novels was inevitable, and 
after not a few dropping showers, it seems 
that the deluge is at last upon us. It is 
only fair, however, to say that the interest 
of the book, which is considerable, is very 
little affected by the mischievous nonsense 
(Mrs. Trollope fully admits that it is mis- 
chievous nonsense) which forms part of its 
subject. We do not think that it is quite 
equal to A Charming Fellow, either in sub- 
ject or in the interest of the several charac- 
ters; but notwithstanding this it is a lively 
and readable novel, and shows a good deal 
of the all-round attention to character which 
distinguished its predecessor. Such interest 
as there is may be said to be divided between 
the part of a certain Sarah, Lady Lowry—of 
agricultural extraction, pink and white ex- 
terior, and very detestable disposition—and 
the finding of a will in which this amiable 
young person conceives herself to be proba- 
bly interested. It is in the matter of the 
finding of this will that the spiritualism 
chiefly comes in. We could very well have 
done without it, and we could also have 
done without the principal medium, Oenone 
Balassopulo, a Greek damsel, who is in the 
main irritating. But the faithfulness to 
nature of the amiable Sarah would make up 
for many shortcomings. 

Miss Reay has dedicated her book “ to 
the memory of her revered grandparents,” 
and there is, certainly, nothing in it to which 
those venerable persons, however fastidious 
they might have been, could have objected. 
We cannot, indeed, ourselves greatly admire 
her conception of a hero; for a gentleman 
who informs a young lady, whose affections 
he is coxcomb enough to think are fixed 
upon him, that he has proposed to her 
cousin because of the bad treatment which 
that cousin has met with from her and her 
family appears to us an intolerable snob. 
But as the moral obviously is that young 
ladies should not maltreat their cousins, we 
suppose that the proceedings may possibly 
be justified in the eyes of those who exalt 
morality above manners. In other respects 
the tale is most harmless. Persis Langton, 
the heroine, is really attractive enough, 
although, beyond the possession of an angelic 
temper and “a very indifferent nose,” she 
has no marked characteristics. There is 
another heroine, Magdalene Carmichael, 
who has a flavour of romantic adventure, 
to make up, we suppose, for the rather milk- 
and-water Persis. 

We confess to having augured badly of 
Mrs. St. John-Brenon’s Transcriptions from 
the eighth line of the first page. Such a 
singular medley of Latin, Italian, and Eng- 
lish as ‘‘ Mark Antonio, Mario, Luke, Seve- 
rus,and Pompeo,” argues an unfortunate con- 
fasion of mind and taste. The stories them- 
selves do not fail to confirm this impression. 
The history of Bianca Capello is in this part 
only begun, but there are two complete 
tales of Italian tragedies. This sort of 
thing demands powers of handling of a 
rather unusual kind. Thesecond and longer 
of the two is the same savoury history of 
Caterina Canacci and Veronica Cybo which 
Mr. Trollope gave us some years ago in All 





the Year Round, and has since reprinted. 
Once telling was, we think, quite enough for 
it. The other tale, which is brief to bare- 
ness, does not redeem the part. 

It would be idle dogmatism to assert that 
there never was a more unreadable novel 
than Kismet; we have only to say that 
within our experience, which is tolerably 
large, we have not met such a one. We 
have, indeed, read Kismet, but only in the 
strength of an ancient and unquenchable 
resolve never to be beaten by any novelist 
in this matter. In a certain fearful looking- 
back upon this perusal we remember that 
the book deals chiefly with the household 
affairs of a certain Lord Cecil, who is some- 
times called ‘the Earl,” and sometimes 
“the Baron,” but usually “the nobleman.” 
His wife, whom Mrs. Sears calls “ Lady 
Millicent,” has before her marriage very 
unceremoniously jilted Mr. Vavasour St. 
Laurence, and it must be obvious to the 
meanest capacity that a gentleman with such 
a name would instantly swear and duly ac- 
complish dire vengeance. A vista of pistol- 
shots, faintings, trials for murder, lunatic 
asylums, and so forth, represents accurately 
our remaining memories of the book. Its 
oddest feature is the nomenclature. Among 
other things Mrs. Sears informs us that 
Muriel isa foreign—indeed, an Italian—name. 
Perhaps in the intervals of composing future 
Kismets she might look up the story of 
Muriel Rose of Kilravock, and convince her- 
self that this pretty name is hereditary in no 
less British a family than that of Campbell. 

Archie’s Sweetheart is an odd medley of 
prose stories and minor verse. The verse is 
very minor, and we will say no more about 
it. But the prose stories, with an exuber- 
ance which sometimes comes perilously close 
on vulgarity, and a certain queer ruthless- 
ness which betrays youth, are not altogether 
bad of their kind. Miss Mulley can, in her 
way, tell a story, which is a good deal more 
than everybody can do, and we see no reason 
why she should not, with perseverance and 
chastening, some day tell a good story well. 

Grorce SAINnTsBuRY. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


A Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. 
By William Edward Jelf, B.D. (Longmans.) 
The posthumous publication of this volume will 
give cause for regret that Mr. Jelf did not leave 
behind him more work of the same kind. It is 
not, indeed, quite a “spiritual” commentary on 
the “spiritual” Apostle, but it is—what in 
treating of the writings of St. John is even more 
necessary, as the basis and starting-point of 
exegesis—an exact and careful analysis of the 
language of the Epistle. The peculiarity of the 
Johannean writings is that along with the most 
profound and far-reaching truths is found so much 
that at first sight looks like mere repetition or 
tautology. Here care and accuracy are needed 
in tracing out the finer distinctions of the thought. 
The first step must be grammatical, laying down 
the precise sense of mood and tense, article and 
particles ; the second step logical, estimating the 
exact bearing and relations of the thought. For 
all this process Mr, Jelf was especially well fitted, 
both by his grammatical training and experience, 
and also by the logical character of his mind. 
The dogmatic deductions are such as might have 
been expected from the known opinions of Mr. 
Jelf. The expression which they assume is some- 
what dry and unattractive, but we cannot doubt 
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that they were quite honestly formed from what 
seemed to be the data supplied by exegesis. 
Throughout the whole book there is not, to the 
best of our belief, a single obscure or ambiguous 
phrase. 


St. John’s Gospel, Described and Explained ac- 
cording to its Peculiar Character. By Christoph 
Ernst Luthardt. Translated by Caspar René 
Gregory. Vol. I. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Trans- 
lated from the second French Edition of F. 
Goilet, D.D., by Frances Crombie and M. D. 
Cusin. Vol. I. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) 
These works are already too well known in Eng- 
land to need any lengthened notice. They are 
naturally classed together, as they present 
much the same kind of merits and the same 
kind of defects. Both are laborious, thought- 
ful, and conscientious works, and marked by 
a considerable degree of good sense and sober judg- 
ment, They are not, however, the works of men 
specially distinguished by fine scholarship or by 
terse and happy expression. The external evidence 
is, in both cases, rather perfunctorily handled. 
Nor can much value be attached to the dicta of 
either writer upon the criticism of the text. On 
the other hand, both are well read in the general 
literature of the subject. Both have bestowed 
much thought and pains upon the consideration 
of historical and critical objections. Dr. Lut- 
hardt has an especially conscientious and useful 
chapter on the language of the Gospel, and another 
on the characters mentioned in it, that is good, 
but has not those fine and delicate touches that 
would be found, e.g.,in Dr. Newman. The trans- 
lations are about up to the mark to which we are 
accustomed in Messrs, Clark’s series of German 
theology (the general series we mean, not the 
translation of Meyer, which is of a higher quality). 
But it is hard to naturalise successfully works 
like these. The English student is still looking 
anxiously to Cambridge for an exposition (or, we 
hope we may say, expositions) of St. John which 
should be at once really classical and really 
national. 


A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels in 
the Book of Common Prayer, extracted from the 
Writings of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church anterior to the Division of the East and 
West. By a Lay Member of the Church; with 
an Introductory Notice by the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
(Parker.) These unpretending volumes seem to 
us quite the best of the kind with which we are 
acquainted. They are superior to other more 
elaborate compilations just because they do not 
attempt so wide a range, and because they are 
confined to a few patristic commentaries of ac- 
knowledged excellence. The selections are taken 
chiefly from St. Chrysostom as representing the 
Eastern Church, and St. Augustine as represent- 
ing the Western. On the peculiar excellence of 
these writers the Dean of St. Paul’s has some 
good remarks in the Preface. 

“To all the more recent modes of exposition, whether 
in the Middle Ages or in more modern times, they 
present a contrast which must strike every reader. 
It is the contrast between an analytical examination 
of the language and arguments of Scripture from the 
outside, and the outpouring of mind and thoughts 
which have been animated, informed, and kindled by 
the substance, the purpose, and the spirit of the 
sacred books. There is in these writers a kind of 
living contact of their whole being with the inspired 
words, which is almost peculiar to their age of the 
Church ; they seem instinctively and without effort to 
regard passages of Scripture as we do the language 
which meets us with power and interest from real and 
present life... .. This is the secret of their excel- 
lence and value as commentators.” 

We should be quite prepared to endorse this ; but 
at the same time it should be remembered by 
those who have to deal with exposition that the 
two methods supplement each other, and that 
neither can be rightly dispensed with. Spiritual 
insight is much, but it is not all; and though St. 





Chrysostom combined with it fine scholarship and 
great exegetical powers, the same cannot be said 
quite without qualification of St. Augustine. 


Thirty-two Years of the Church of England, 
1842-1874. The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair, 
edited by William Sinclair, M.A., Prebendary of 
Chichester, &c. With a Preface by Archibald 
Campbell Tait, D.C.L., Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and an Historical Introduction by Robert Charles 
Jenkins, M.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. (Riv- 
ingtons.) Archdeacon Sinclair's literary executors 
have done wisely in publishing this collection of 
his Charges—still more wisely in presenting it as 
a work of representative and historical interest. 
A. Scotsman by birth, he possessed exactly those 
qualities of temper and intellect which are most 
characteristic of the Church of England, in which 
he so long held perhaps the most characteristic 
office. Discharging with unusual efficiency his 
“archidiaconal functions,” and, what was still 
more important, directing and stimulating the 
action of the National Society, so that it is mainly 
due to him that Church schools were what they 
were on the eve of the Education Act of 1870, 
he may be said, not only to have summed up and 
embodied the past history of the Church, but to 
have left his own mark upon its present and 
future. It makes it, however, the more difficult 
to discuss the strength and weakness of Arch- 
deacon Sinclair's utterances that they are the 
strength and weakness of the great institution 
with which he so entirely identified himself. If 
we judge them according to the moral dignity of 
the speaker as shown in them, there can be no 
hesitation in our admiration: it would be difficult 
to name another man who had played so well the 
part of moderator in an age of controversy—of 
controversies as to which he was not afraid to 
form and put forward a practical judgment of his 
own. But if we treat him as a figure in history, 
and leave history to pass judgment upon the 
cause to which he gave his life, then the. best 
that can be said of him is that both as moderator 
of half a diocese and as adviser on educational 
subjects to the National Church he fought well 
and bravely in a losing game. There was a time 
when loyal English Churchmen habitually held 
that the system of the Church of England was 
perfect: there was a certain amount of question 
among them as to what that system was; but no 
one looked beyond the limits of the four seas— 
scarcely beyond the Tweed—for a guide to what 
it should be. Hooker had prepared the way for 
this state of things; James I. had almost realised 
it; from the Restoration it remained securely 
established down to the date of the early Tracts 
for the Times, and of Gladstone’s Church and 
State. But when a man like Turrell Froude 
learned to thank even the Puritans for maintaining 
that there was a divinely-appointed ideal of ‘a 
Christian Church, to which “every particular or 
National Church” was bound to conform itself— 
when historians of the schools of Niebuhr and of 
Palgrave taught educated men at once to discern 
the identity of principles, and to allow for the 
diversities in their application, in ancient and in 
contemporary history—when, not least, railways 
made a tour in Scotland or on the Continent an 
habitual recreation for the well-to-do, instead of 
a unique event in the life of the wealthy—then 
men who read their Bibles when their Prayer- 
books were useless began to remember that it is 
written ‘“‘ What, came the Word of God out from 
you, or came it unto you only?” And when 
they have learnt what that meaneth, it is impos- 
sible to make them forget it. It would be dis- 
honest for them to try. And while thus it 
became inevitable that the compromises of 1559 
and 1662, as to the standard of doctrine and 
worship of the Church, should be reconsidered, 
other causes—economical, social, and political— 
made it no less inevitable that its legal position 
and its traditional policy should be reconsidered 
too. Doubtless, it was good for Churchmen to be 
obliged to listen to tlie counsels of a sober conser- 





vatism like Archdeacon Sinclair's ; but it was none 
the less necessary for them to ask what changes 
they needed, in the way of self-government, 
organisation, or decentralisation, when the main- 
tenance of the exact status quo became impossible, 
being called in question by men hostile, or at least 
external, to the Church. In the question which 
Archdeacon Sinclair made especially his own, there 
is a contrast which must strike every reader be- 
tween the time when the National Society cried 
“No surrender” to the demand of a simple 
“conscience clause,” and the time when the Edu- 
cational Union disguised urder the name of a 
compromise a surrender like the acceptance of 
the ‘“Cowper-Temple Clause.” Is it certain that 
a more conciliatory policy at the earlier date 
would not have secured more favourable terms at 
the later ? 


The Lord’s Prayer no Adaptation of Existing 
Jewish Petitions, Explained by the “Light of 
the Day of the Lord.” By the Rev. M. Margo- 
liouth, M.A., LL.D., Ph. D., &c. (Bagster.) 
An oracular book, of which we confess that a 
great portion—that which deals with prophecy— 
is beyond us. But occasionally the oracle allows 
itself to be tested, as, e.g.,on pp. 101, 102, and 
then it is found to be very wanting indeed. It is 
the old story of a collision between objective 
science and subjective notions of what ought to 


be. Dr. Margoliouth is confident in his own inspi- ~ 


ration; he has decided that the Doxology must 
be genuine, and the laws of textual criticism na- 
turally go to the wall. There are two ways in 
which his book might have been interesting and 
useful—if it had taken the form of a monograph, 
in the style of Tholuck’s on the Sermon on the 
Mount, or if it had contained a careful critical 
examination of the supposed Jewish parallels. 
An estimate may be formed of its value from the 
first point of view when we observe that the 
word émiovevos is represented simply by “ daily” 
(the Latin equivalent for which is given as “ super- 
substantialis”), and not only is it otherwise passed 
over without comment, but it is made the text of 
a mystical disquisition, in which “ daily ” and “ to- 
day's” is opposed to “to-morrow’s.” The reader 
will remember, what Dr. Margoliouth appears not 
to know, that “crastinus” was a translation of 
émtovovs that had important support in antiquity. 
On the second head the author may perhaps have 
something to say. And, so far at least as liturgical 
parallels go, he has probably an easy task in showing 
that they are later than the Prayer itself. But for 
the detailed proof of this the world must wait until 
the appearance of a forthcoming volume on the 
Jewish Liturgies and an annotated Commentary, 
which is to entirely supersede the Speaker's. 


The Catholic Epistle of St. James. A Revised 
Text, with Translation, Introduction, and Notes 
Critical and Exegetical. By Francis Tilney 
Bassett, M.A. (Bagster.) When a writer un- 
dertakes to run counter to the views of the great 
majority of critics, he should sit down and count 
the cost well beforehand. We cannot say that 
we think Mr. Bassett has been successful in his 
attempt to prove—(1) that the author of the 
Epistle which goes by the name of St. James is 
the Elder James, the son of Zebedee; (2) that 
it was addressed in the first instance to Jews as 
yet unconverted to Christianity. His criticism 
strikes us as of the kind which strains out a gnat 
and swallows a camel. The indications on which 
he relies are slight and vague; and, on the other 
hand, he gets far too easily over such a text as 
ii. 1. It is rather strange that we should find 
no discussion of the word “Catholic” as applied 
to the Epistle. We ought not, perhaps, to be 
surprised that the “ Laodicean” Catalogue 1s 
assumed to be genuine. The commentary on the 
text seems to be careful, and may be of some use. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Messrs. Henry 8S. King 
and Co. will publish in May next a work on 
Pessimism, from the pen of Mr. James Sully. The 
author takes an historical survey both of optimism 
and of pessimism in their unreasoned and reasoned 
forms, and seeks to account for the genesis of 
these opposed doctrines of life. He also subjects 
the pessimistic systems of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann to a critical examination, and proposes, 
on a hedonistic base, another answer to the ques- 
tion of the worth of life and of progress than that 
supplied by these writers. 


LIEUTENANT-CoLonEL JAMES Baker, brother 
of Sir Samuel Baker, who has been for some years 
resident in Turkey, has an important work on that 
country in the press, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin, 
and will form a companion work to Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace’s Russta. 


Messrs. MacmIttan and Oo. will publish 
shortly The Meda Maiden and other Poems, a 
new volume by the Earl of Southesk, author of 
Jonas Fisher. 


Messrs. Hurst anp Brackett have in the press 
two new volumes from the pen of Major Charles 
Loftus. They are called My Life from 1815 to 
1849, and will comprise an account of the author's 
career, in completion of his former interesting re- 
miniscences entitled My Youth by Sea and Land. 


THE same publishers will also shortly issue a 
new book of travels called Across Central America, 
by Mr. Boddam Whetham, the author of Pearls of 
the Pacific. 


WE called attention not long ago to a valuable 
work on the Russian Monasteries, a book which 
created no small stir last year in Russian ecclesias- 
tical circles. Its author, Dmitry Ivanovich Rostis- 
lavof, died at Kazan on March 2. His works, 
which are numerous, were all published anony- 
mously. The first appeared (in Russian) at Leipzig 
in 1864, and discussed the “ Ecclesiastical School 
in Russia.” It was followed by The White and 
Black Clergy im Russia, At that time it was 
difficult for the Russian press to handle such 
subjects, but the difficulty was diminished by the 
law of April 6-18, 1865, and Rostislavof was 
enabled to publish his books in Russia, After 
criticising the “ Ecclesiastical Law-Reforms and 
the Canons of the Church,” and discussing the 
mutual relations of “ Bishops and Presbyters,” he 
turned his attention to the Russian Religious 
Houses. His articles entitled “Our Monasteries ” 
appeared first in the Moscow Besyedu, a monthly 
magazine, and were then expanded into the work 
which, when it was published last year, attracted 
general attention—An Attempt to Investigate the 
Possessions and Revenues of our Monasteries. 


Tue Russische Revue contains an article on 
Das Wolostgericht, giving an account of the work- 
ing of the District Courts of the Russian Peasants, 
the Volost being a group of village communes. 
The statistics of “ Russia’s Export Trade in 1875” 
are continued. And the Siberian explorer, Alex- 
ander Czekanowski, cives an interesting account of 
his “ Lena-Olenek Expedition,” which is preceded 
by a biographical sketch, from which we learn 
that he was born in 1832, in the Government of 
Volhynia, his father being of Polish, his mother 
of German, origin. After studying at Kief and 
Dorpat, he took a share in the Polish insurrection 
of 1863, which led to his being sent to Siberia. 
There he devoted himself to science, and in 1873 
he commenced the explorations of Northern 
Siberia which led to such valuable scientific re- 
sults. In 1876 he visited St. Petersburg, and was 
preparing to commence another exploring expedi- 
tion when his health gave way, and on October 30 
he committed suicide. 


Pror. F. Wisrenretp has completed his 
autolithographic edition of El-Bekry’s Geographi- 
cal Dictionary, in 864 pages. The work of 





writing it for the (lithographic) press must have 
been a severe labour, and it must be admitted 
that the edition is a marvel of clearness, and far 

leasanter to the eye than a printed Arabie book. 

rof. Wiistenfeld has added an excellent index, 
which will obviate the trouble caused by the 
author having arranged his articles in the order of 
the Maghraby alphabet. 


Messrs. Bickers AND Son have purchased the 
copyright, &c., of Rousselet’s India and its Native 
Princes, and are about to issue it in five-shilling 
parts. Each part will contain sixty pages and 


_ thirty-two illustrations, and Part I. will be ready 


on May 1. 


Ir has been known for some time that Prof. 
Friedrich is at work upon a truly comprehensive 
history of the Vatican Council. The first part of 
his work is already in the press, and may be ex- 
pected to appear in the course of the summer. It 
will contain, or, rather, will introduce, the great 
Catholic scholar’s exhaustive ‘“ Vorgeschichte.” 
Many documents of the first importance, which 
have never hitherto been published, will appear in 
the first part. P. Neusser, of Bonn, is the pub- 
lisher. : 


Dr. C. A. Wurrr, formerly State Geologist of 
Iowa, U.S.A., has been appointed Palaeontologist 
to the United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories, under the direction of 
we Hayden, in the place of the late Mr. F. B. 

eek, 


Messrs, GRIFFITH AND FaRRAN have in the 
press a little work entitled Artizan Cookery, and 
How to Teach it, by a pupil of the National 
Training School for Cookery at South Ken- 
sington. 


A NEw story by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled Mrs. 
Arthur, will presently appear from the press of 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, as well as Winnie's 
History, a novel by Mrs. M. C. M. Simpson. 


M. H. Savvarre has contributed to the Comptes 
Rendus of the Oriental Congress at Marseilles 
some interesting translations from the Multaka- 
l-abhur, a celebrated Mohammedan (Hanafy) law- 
book, and the Mejma’a-l-anhur, a commentary on 
the former. The translations relate to “ La 
Donation entre vifs (Hébah),” “La Rapine 
(Ghasb),” and “ La Taxe des Pauvres (Zakah).” 


M. Savvarre is also, as we understand, about 
to publish a translation of an important Moham- 
medan treatise on Metrology, by Eliya, Arch- 
bishop of Nisibin in the eleventh century, from a 
rare MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale. It will 
probably appear in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


A PROPOSAL to reduce the week from seven days 
to five, and, further, to rename the days, comes to 
us from Australia. Mr. H. K. Rusden, the author 
of this scheme, enunciates his view in a paper on 
the Week in the last volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Victoria, where he ex- 
—— the opinion that while reducing the num- 

r of the days in the week it would be a good 
opportunity to discard the present pagan names, 
and to substitute Oneday, Twoday, Threeday, and 
Fourday for them—Sunday to be called Goodday. 
The author is very sanguine as to the success of 
his proposal, and answers the plea of impractica- 
bility with the remark that “the week itself was 
actually altered by the Romans, Greeks, and many 
other peoples ; and, in fact, as there is no record 
of any attempt to alter the week having ever 
failed, the allegation of impracticability is so far 
proved to be utterly baseless.” 


THE new edition of Sir William Muir's Life 
of Mahomet is called an abridgment; but for 
popular reading it is every whit as good as the 
1861 edition in four volumes. The reduction to 
one volume has been effected by the omission of 
most of the notes, and of all the references to 
original authorities, together with the chapters on 
the pre-islamic history of Arabia, the text remain- 








ing unaltered. The type and paper are excellent. 
It is unnecessary to refer to the contents of 
the work, since they are substantially the same 
as in the former edition. The many merits and 
the grave faults of Sir William Muir's biography 
have been so frequently discussed of late that 
further criticism is superfluous. 


THE most important original articles in the 
Revista Contemporanea for January and February 
are, in January, a classical sketch, entitled “ Las 
Transformaciones,” by E. Castelar, which pro- 
vokes inevitable comparison with Maurice de 
Guérin’s Le Centaure; but the florid eloquence 
and exuberant fancy of the great Spanish orator 
are hardly as well suited to such themes as is 
the severe and chastened style of the French 
writer, Two articles by F. Lastres on “ The 
State of the Old Prisons of Madrid,” and the 
reforms contemplated, are full of interest. The 
fine arts are represented by two well-written 
articles on “ The Primitive School of Painting in 
Flanders,” by J. Fastenrath. Romance and 
poetry are adequately set forth. It may amuse 
some to read a Spanish opinion on the effect of the 
action of the Lord Chamberlain on the theatres, 
in the “London Correspundence” of the number 
for January 15. 


Tur Civil Tribunal of the Seine has lately had 
a singular case before it. The heirs and executors 
of M. de Montalembert brought an action against 
Father Hyacinthe for publishing in the Bibliotheque 
universelle of Lausanne a posthumous work of 
Montalembert’s entitled L’ Espagne et la Liberté. 
This manuscript was given by the author to 
Father Hyacinthe before the rupture of the latter 
with the Catholic Church, and while he was still 
named in Montalembert’s will as one of his ex- 
ecutors. When Father Hyacinthe left his con- 
vent, Montalembert struck out his name as one 
of his executors, but did not revoke the authorisa- 
tion to publish L’Espagne et la Liberté after his 
death. Father Hyacinthe availed himself of this 
authorisation, and now he is accused of in- 
fringing the rights of the heirs, and the Court has 
decided against him. Though the question as to 
whether Montalembert really intended Father 
Hyacinthe to retain the right of publishing his 
work is manifestly open to discussion, it is never- 
theless certain that the anger of the family arises 
mainly from the fact that this work contains the 
most violent attacks against the doctrines now 
triumphant in the Catholic Church, against Papal 
absolutism, religious persecutions, the Roman 
Jesuits; in a word, Montalembert attributes the 
ruin of Spain to Catholic fanaticism. There is one 
chapter especially —chapter xiiii—which Mont- 
alembert had consented to suppress at the 
instance of M. Dupanloup and — strange to 
relate—of M. Guizot, and which Father Hya- 
cinthe has restored in its integrity. It is 
devoted to the Jesuits of the Civilta Cattolica 
of Rome, who are the apologists of all the crimes 
of the Church, and threaten modern society with 
new persecutions, and who, in M. Montalembert’s 
words, “ prennent chaque jour 4 tiche d’outrager 
la raison, !a justice, et ’honneur.” He pours out 
the vials cf his wrath on those Catholics who 
have claimed liberty for themselves, and, when 
once they have obtained it, disown it, curse it, and 
would fain refuse it to all mankind besides :— 

“Ce ton de faquin et de pédagogue ne convient nia 
des religieux ni 4 d’honnétes gens. Cela est peut- 
étre parfaitement orthodoxe, mais j’affirme que cela 
est parfaitement malhonnéte. . .. Chére et sainte 
liberté! Malgré les sots qui la blasphément et malgré 
les méchants qui la souillent, elle sera toujours le 
meilleur reméde 4 tous les maux, comme la plus belle 
récompense de toutes les vertus. Dussé-je passer pour 
un vieux radoteur, pour un triple sot, ou, ce qui est 
pire, pour un triple hérétique, ce sera 1a jusqu’d mon 
dernier soupir le cri de ma conscience et de mon 
cceur.” 
Now that all Catholics, even Montalembert's 
former friends, the Broglies, the Falloux, the 
Dupanloups, think and speak like the Jesuits of 
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the Civilta Cattolica, it is easy to understand the 
fury which has been aroused in them by this 
posthumous publication of the stern verdict from 
the lips of a man of honour which is here pro- 
nounced against them. 


On March 20 was celebrated, at Munich, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the day when Prof. L. 
Spengel, the well-known Greek scholar and editor 
of various works of Aristotle and Plato, took his 
degree of Ph.D. A congratulatory address in 
Latin was presented to him by his former pupils, 
among whom we may mention Profs, Friedlinder 
of Konigsberg, Usener of Bonn, Christ of Munich, 
From several gymnasia of Bavaria deputations 
were sent to Munich, and numerous scientific 
treatises were dedicated to the veteran scholar on 
the occasion. 


Rirscux's edition of the comedies of Plautus is to 
be continued by some of his pupils, whom he had 
himself engaged, in the latter years of his life, to help 
him in his task. A new recension of 7rinwmmues, 
by Ritsch] himself, is to appear first, and the next 
in order will be a new edition of Casina, by Lowe, 
of Epidicus, by Gotz, and of Truculentus, by 
Schill. New editions, founded upon new MS. 
material, or on new collations of MSS., are also 
announced of the Sentences of Publilius Syrus, 
and Tertulliani libellus de spectaculis. These 
works are all to be published by the firm of B. G. 
Teubner, of Leipzig. 

Tae Imperial Hof- und Staatsbuchdruckerei, of 
Vienna, has published an important work, Die 
Alphabete des Erdkreises. It contains upon its 
fifty-six splendidly-printed folio pages an almost 
complete synopsis of all the alphabets of the globe, 
ancient and modern, arranged in alphabetical 
order. There are the cuneiform characters, which 
occupy more than three pages; the Japanese 
alphabet, filling four pages with its several species; 
the numerous alphabets of ancient and modern 
India, beginning with the characters of the Acgoka 
inscriptions (third century B.c.); there are not 
even wanting the Albanian, Cherokee, Himyaritic, 
and other little-known alphabets, The Phoenician 
alphabet, the mother of all the European and most 
of the Asiatic systems of writing, is represented 
very fully, with all the more important variants 
occurring in the inscriptions. The history of the 
German alphabet is illustrated by a series of inter- 
esting tables showing its gradual development 
from the Latin. It is a matter of regret that the 
hieroglyphic characters have been omitted. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 


Bancrort, H. H. Native Races of the Pacific States, Liter- 
arisches Centralblatt, February 3. 

DARWIN, C. Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilisation in the 
Animal Kingdom. Jenuer Litevaturzeitung, March 24. By 
H. Miiller, 

Grove, G. Geography. 
Clermont-Gannecan. 

McLENNAN, J.-F. Primitive Marriage. 
February. 

NEvuBAUER, A. The Book of Hebrew Roots, by Ib a 
Literarisches Centralblatt, February 3. hia inane 

TREVELYAN, G. O. Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. Liter- 
arisches Centralblatt, January 27, 


Revue Critique, March 10, By Ch. 


Nuova Antologia, 








THE LATE MR. WALTER BAGEHOT, 


Mr. Watrer Bacenor, the eminent editor, author 
and political economist, died on Saturday last, at 
the same early age as the late Prof.” Oairnes 
having reached only his fifty-second year. He 
was educated at University College, and graduated 
with distinction in the University of London 
in which he was lately examiner in Political 
Economy. He was known to the public chiefly 
as editor of the Economist, and by his books and 
essays; but he was also a partner in a bank, and 
was thus one of four remarkable men of letters in 
this century who have also been English bankers— 
Samuel Rogers, the poet, Grote, the historian 
and Sir John Lubbock, making the other three, 
As editor of the Economist, Mr. Bagehot was 
the successor of its founder, the late Richt 
Honourable James Wilson, whose son-in-law he 





was. He conducted that journal with consummate 
ability, and raised it to the first rank, both 
as a financial and as a political authority. He 
might, doubtless, have augmented his fortune 
by lending adroit support from time to time to 
articular financial and commercial speculations, 

ut no line of the Economist ever showed the 
smallest favour of the kind, and it did honour to 
the English press under his management, alike by 
its absolute integrity and impartiality and by its 
intellectual calibre. 

As a political economist Mr. Bagehot belonged 
to the older deductive school, but his recent essays 
in the Fortnightly Review mark an epoch in the 
history of English political economy by abandon- 
ing the ground hitherto claimed by the leaders of 
that school for their method and doctrines. It is 
not many years since Mr. Lowe affirmed that 
“ political economy belongs to no nation, is of no 
country, and no power can change it.” Mr. 
Bagehot, on the contrary, emphatically limited the 
application of the postulates of the @ priori and 
deductive method to England at its present 
commercial stage. And within this limit he 
further circumscribed and qualified what he 
termed “the fundamental principle of English 
political economy,” by assuming only “ that 
there is a tendency, a tendency limited and 
contracted, but still a tendency, to an equality of 
profits through commerce.” Thus circumscribed, 
the principle can no longer serve as a foundation 
for the superstructure erected upon it, which is 
built on the assumption that the tendency is so 
effectual, and so arithmetically true and exact in 
its operation, that every shilling of cost to which 
every producer is put by any special tax or burden 
is nicely recovered, with neither more nor less 
than ordinary profit, in the market. Besides the 
essays referred to, and the numerous articles 
which he wrote in the Economist, Mr. Bagehot 
contributed to economic literature an _ excel- 
lent work on banking and the money-market, 
under the title of Lombard Street. He was the 
author, also, of a work entitled Physics and 
Politics, which embodies a series of ingenious, 
though rather fragmentary, essays on the natural 
history of political society. 

The work which displays in the highest degree 
both the original powers and some of the peculiar 
characteristics of Mr. Bagehot’s mind is his English 
Constitution, which is unquestionably entitled to 
a place among English political classics, It is not 
without a tinge of cynicism, but it undoubtedly 
brings to light principles overlooked in all 
previous works on the Constitution, and which 
must be admitted by the disciples of Mr. Mill as 
qualifying to some extent the doctrines of that 
great writer's Representative Government. One 
of the curious practical contradictions which, Mr. 
Bagehot has pointed out, the political history of 
England gives to political theory is that the 10J. 
householders who, under the Reform Act of 1832, 
formed the bulk of the constituency were, above 
all classes, the one most hardly treated in the im- 
position of taxes; so little did representation 
secure especial care for their interests. 

Although of the Liberal party, Mr. Bagehot 
was, by disposition and cast of thought, what, for 
want of a more appropriate word, we must call 
an aristocrat in political opinion and feeling—a 
Whig, not a Radical. In his English Constitution 
he speaks of the order of nobility as useful, not 
only for what it creates, but for what it pre- 
vents, and in particular as preventing the absolute 
rule of gold, “the natural idol of the Anglo- 
Saxon,” who is ‘‘always trying to make money,” 
and who “bows down before a great heap, and 
sneers as he passes a little heap.” If Mr. Bagehot 
did not himself bow down before the great heap, 
he was a little disposed to sneer at the little heap. 
Thus in Lombard Street, speaking of the demo- 
cratic structure of English commerce as prevent- 
ing a long duration of families of great merchant 
ay ty he says “ they are pushed out, so to say, 

y the dirty crowd of little men.” And in the 





discussions which arose out of the agitation for a 
reform of the Irish law of landlord and tenant, 
he could not conceal his scorn for little farms and 
little properties in land, such as form the main 
foundation of the prosperity of France. 
Mr. Bagehot unsuccessfully sought at one time 
a seat in Parliament, but with all his political 
sagacity, knowledge, and talent, he was scarcely 
ualified to make a considerable figure in the 
ouse of Commons; for, although he might have 
made an administrator of a high order in a public 
office, he remarkably exemplified the essential 
difference between the qualifications of a writer 
and those of a speaker. The position that actually 
fell to him in life was the one he was best fitted 
for, and it was one really more honourable and 
more useful than that of many eminent members 
of Parliament. T, E. Crirre Leste. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue greater portion of the first number of the 
Berlin Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde- 
for this year is occupied by an exceedingly im- 
portant paper by Dr. Nachtigal on the — 
of the basin of Lake Chad and the surrounding 
regions, combining the results of his investiga- 
tions from 1869 to 1874. The remarkable move- 
ments and intermixture of races in this part of 
Africa, which are traced in detail in the paper, 
are illustrated by an elaborate ethnographical map 
of Kanem, Bornu, and the Chad shores and islands. 
In the same number Dr. Junker contributes from 
Khartum a description and chart of the lower 
Sobat river, from its confluence with the Nile 
upward to the Egyptian station of Nasser, distant 
186 miles by river. During his stay at Khartum, 
shortly after his return from a journey in Sennaar, 
this traveller took advantage of the opportunity 
which presented of a steamer being sent thence 
to visit the outpost on the Sobat, with the result 
that we have now for the first time an approxi-~ 
mately accurate description and chart of a large 
part of this important tributary of the Nile. 
The station of Nasser is probably the Dongolowee 
camp referred to by Colonel Long in his Central 
Africa, which he visited in December, 1874, 
and of which he gives a hazy description under 
the name of Boul Boul or Manshiah, estimating 
its distance from the confluence at 300 miles. 
Beyond this point no European has yet pene- 
trated. At Nasser Dr. Junker learned that at a 
short distance higher up stream the Sobat divides 
into four arms, or is formed by four tributary 
rivers named, from N. to S., the Addura, Nikuar, 
Gélo and Abual, and that the first of these is 
nayigated by native canoes for a distance of forty 
or fifty days’ voyage upward. 

In a letter to the Daily Telegraph, dated from 
Ujiji, August 7, 1876, Mr. Stanley relates how he 
has apparently solved the long-vexed problem of 
the Tanganyika, by circumnavigating it as com- 
pletely as he did the Victoria Nyanza, and by 
carefully exploring the Lukuga Creek on its 
western shore, which Cameron believed to be the 
outlet of the lake. After making a careful survey 
of the Lukuga for some miles beyond the barrier 
of vegetation at which Cameron halted, he con- 
cludes that this is not, and has never been, the 
outlet of the lake, and that at present the Tan- 
ganyika has no overflowing river. The Lukuga 
is situated in the only break that occurs in the 
hills surrounding the lake, and is a broad channel 
filled for some miles upward by the waters of the 
Tanganyika, then crossed by banks of mud and 
ooze enclosing stagnant pools edged round by im- 
penetrable growths of cane and papyrus, and ter- 
minating at about nine miles from the lake in a 
channel in which the water distinctly flows west- 
ward towards Rua and the Lualaba. Mr. Stanley 


so far confirms Cameron's opinion that a current 
flows from the lake into the Lukuga, in having ob- 
served that the lake-water is daily pressed against 
the vegetable-barriers by the south-east wind, and 
that on the wind subsiding it returns in part to 
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the lake. The mud-barriers he supposed to be 
the result of the opposing action of the lake-winds 
and of the feeble current of a formerly inflowing 
river Lukuga. The waters of the lake, he believes, 
have gradually risen so as to fill up the channel of 
the former Lukuga river, leaving only the creek 
and the small tributary streams to mark the place 
of its channel, and if this rising continues the 
Lukuga channel will indeed become the outlet of 
the Tanganyika. Though Mr. Stanley’s view that 
the lake has never overflowed by the Lukuga is 
erhaps open to question, especially since, on 
baptain Burton’s showing, the Tanganyika is 
subject to considerable changes of level ; yet his 
observations on the increase of the general level 
of the lake and its progressive gaining upon the 
land agree perfectly with the accounts gathered 
by Cameron of its ual enlargement. If it be 
accepted that the Tanganyika has never had an 
outlet, a difficulty remains in accounting satisfac- 
torily for the freshness of its waters; but here 
Captain Burton’s note that “they [the natives] 
complain that its water does not satisfy thirst, 
and contrast it unfavourably with that of its rival, 
the Nyanza,” and that “it appears to corrode 
metal and leather with exceptional power” (Lake 
Regions, p. 139), may be quoted to show that. its 
waters differ to some extent from those which 
— be found in a reservoir with a constant over- 

ow. 

Tue latest intelligence of Prejevalsky has been 
received through the medium of the Governor- 
General of Turkestan up to the beginning of 
November. General Kaufmann, by telegram dated 
December 21, reports that this traveller was at 
Korleh near Kara-shar, had been well received by 
the Kashgarians of that place, and was to start 
for Lob-nor on November 2. 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


THe Monthly Packet lays claims on an unfail- 
ing clientéle of readers, and asserts a ready 
welcome in schoolroom and boudoir. How much 
history, by the way, do not Miss Yonge’s Cameos 
teach? and the papers on Prehistoric History 
seem designed to do like good by stealth. Of 
course “Magnum Bonum, or Mother Carey’s Brood,” 
is the piéce de résistance, but “‘The Last Victoria 
Cross” and the Translation from Turgenieff will 
not lack approving readers. 


In the Day of Rest the Rev. John Hunt con- 
tributes papers on Bernardino Ochino and his 
insensible withdrawal from Catholic tenets to the 
adoption of Evangelical doctrines ; and there is a 
touching story of “ A Night in the Snow.” One 
of the best papers, however, is a legend of the 
early Christian Church in the seventh century— 
“The Crown of Glory”—which explains why 
to this day the cap of the Friesland women is 
still worn with broad gold bands or stripes across 
the forehead, as if to hide something. Good 
Words contains a new version of the Death- 
Chaunt of Reyner Lodbrog, by Dora Greenwell ; 
and a sketch of St. Dominic and his age, by 
Principal Tulloch. Captain A. H. Markham 
continues “ Our Life in the Arctic Regions,” in- 
troducing the reader to mock moons, Christmas 
menus, and Royal Arctic Theatricals, Prof. Wil- 
liamson discusses Yorkshire geology, and Dr, 
Tristram throws light on the ornithology of the 

auritius, with some account of the discovery 
there of the Dodo ten years ago, by Mr. George 
Clark. Good Things (Strahan and Co.) is a very 
good March number, with a stirring continuation 
of “The Cavalier Cousins,” and one or two more 
stories of equal interest. There is another instal- 
ment too ofCharles Kingsley ” by H. Hurdis, telling 
hew tales of his untold charities and making good 
the gypsies’ faith that he went to heaven on their 
prayers, Besides these we have two more chap- 
ters of “ From Rugby to the World’s End,” a lively, 
natural story; and we take it not amiss in the 
editor of a magazine for boys tliat under the head 
of “ M‘Alister Dominus ” he gives us chapter and 





verse, and details, about the Senior Wrangler for 
1877. The Sunday at Home has the first part of 
Mr. J. T. Wood’s popularised account of the city 
of Ephesus, with Diana’s Temple, the Tomb of St. 
Luke, and the inscriptions of the Odeum. “ Pic- 
tures of Jewish Life,” and “ Sketches of the 
English Bible” are both good ; and a motto essay, 
“Tandem,” is made the most of. The strong 
point of this number, however, is Paxton Hood’s 
account of the life and preaching of Rowland 
Hill, which is extended over five instalments. In 
the Leisure Hour we are most drawn to the sketch 
of “ Augustus Raymond Margary ” and his journey 
from Shanghae to Bhamé,; which in its details 
fully justifies the high praise of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock. Another paper gives a sketch of the 
life and writings of Rob Don, the Bard of Suther- 
land a century ago. Some of his elegies evince 
much force and pathos. The author of “ Episodes 
in an Obscure Life” suggests ‘New Helps for 
Hospitals” out of his recent experience of 
Hospital Sundays; and Gustave Masson gives a 
lively sketch of the now defunct Rainbow Tavern, 
so long the headquarters of the French colony in 
London in the reigns of William III. and Queen 
Anne. In the Sunday Magazine we draw at- 
tention with special alacrity to an article called 
“ The Ministry of Birds,” in which Mary Harrison 
describes the experience of the farmers across the 
Channel in the matter of the preservation of small 
birds, and establishes Michelet’s propounded con- 
viction “ that the bird can live without man, but 
the man cannot live without the bird.” The Rev. 
John Gibb has a short sketch of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and H. A. Page gives an interesting 
account of a gratuitously-maintained Medical 
Mission in Bell Street, Edgware Road, London. 


BestveEs these we have received this month the 
Canadian Monthly and the Penn Monthly, the 
former containing some specially good articles— 
one of them a stirring narrative of “ Roy Camp- 
bell’s Night in a Cedar Swamp,” and another on 
“Swift and Stella,” by Louisa Murray, No. 2. 
Two samples of “ Horace for Ladies ” in the shape 
of parodies of the “ Pyrrha” ode of the first book 
will amuse those who do not resent such pro- 
fanation; but there is more food for bona fide 
amusement in F. R. Barrie’s operetta, “ Captain 
Vivaine,” the songs in which are arranged to 
familiar airs, and the plot of which turns on the 
rivalry of a settler’s daughter and an Indian 

rincess for the governor of the English fort. 

he Penn Monthly has a second of Dr. Dres- 
ser’s “Three Lectures on Art Museums,” in which 
he traces the progress of these as far back as 1851, 
and follows the course of the Central School of 
Design from Somerset to Marlborough House, and 
thence to temporary buildings at South Kensing- 
ton, resulting in the present South Kensington 
Museum, with its library and travelling branches. 
The article contains much instruction in a com- 
pendious form, and able exposition. Other note- 
worthy papers are a very downright argument 
against “Phonetic Spelling,” conducted with 
much ability and experience ; and asensible survey 
of the Forestry question, in which the writer ad- 
vocates the setting out of small forests, not by 
Government, but by individual owners and forestry 
associations and joint-stock companies. 

From the Societies in Friends’ Schools we have 
received the February number of their Natural 
History Journal, which evinces industry and re- 
search, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE RUSSIAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Srxce 1870 the Russian Historical Society has 
turned especial attention to the publication of 
documents relating to the reign of the Empress 
Catherine II. Quite lately the society has pub- 
lished vol. xix. of its works, exclusively devoted 
to the diplomatic correspondence of the English 
envoys and ambassadors at the Court of Russia 
from the commencement of 1770 to the end of 





1776, forming the continuation of vol. xii., where 
this correspondence broke off at the letter of Lord 
Cathcart to John Murray, Esq., dated Decem- 
ber 22, 1769. 

In the present volume special interest attaches 
to those documents which show the relations of 
England towards the war between Russia and 
Turkey. The Empress Catherine having ascer- 
tained from the despatch of Count Chernisheff, 
the Russian envoy in London, that the English 
Government intended employing every effort to 
influence the Turks towards peace, wrote to M. J. 
Panin as follows :— 
“Beware lest those madcap Englishmen entangle 
you on the first occasion in an imaginary peace which 
you must avoid. The best thing you can do is to beg 
them not to meddle with such a burning question. 
Our friends and euemies are alike jealous of the ad- 
vantages which, as they fear, we may obtain, and the 
mere acquisition of a foot of territory on the Black 
Sea would be sufficient to excite the jealousy of the 
English, who are as petty and as like shopkeepers 
now as they have always been.” 

In Lord Cathcart’s despatch to the Earl of 

Rochford of January 7, 1770, the English envoy 
gives a characteristic description of “ the a 
actors upon this scene”—Count Panin, De 
Salderne, Count Grégoire Orloff, Count Schuvaloff, 
the Counts Zachary and Ivan Chernisheff, begin- 
ning, of course, with the Empress, whom Lord 
Cathcart describes as follows :— 
‘“‘ Her Majesty possesses a most enlightened intellect, 
quick thought, never-failing decision, great firmness, 
and a most praiseworthy aptitude for availing herself 
of any useful information, and of respecting persons 
of worth, no matter where she may find them.” 

Vol. xix. also contains documents relating to 
the Countess Bamberg (Princess Tarakanova), and 
the revolt of Pugacheff, whom the Empress 
ironically terms “Monsieur le Marquis Pouga- 
cheff,” but these present no particular feature of 
novelty or interest. 

All the documents comprised in this volume 
are taken from the London archives of the State 
Paper and Foreign Offices. 253 documents are 
contained in vol. xii.,and 288 in vol. xix., making 
altogether 541 documents of the correspondence 
of the English envoys at St, Petersburg during 
the reign of the Empress Catherine II. 








SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA. 


Nor more than seven days’ journey from London 
by way of Paris, Bordeaux, and thence by one of 
the Pacific Company’s magnificent steamships to 
Corujia, stands, on its mountainous site, the to 
Englishmen little-known city of Santiago de 
Compostella, the Rome, or the Jerusalem, of Spain. 
Take it all in all, Santiago is one of the most 
curiousand strikingly situated cities I have ever seen. 
Like Siena, it is tumbled about upon lofty hills, 
but instead of being surrounded by the rich fields 
of fertile Tuscany, it is hemmed in by bare rolling 
moors covered with brown heather and russet fern, 
from which, now and then, protrude huge boulders 
of dark grey granite. Like the Jerusalem that 
now is, Santiago is a Holy City and nothing else, 
and as it owed its original existence to the posses- 
sion of the relics of St. James, so it continues to 
exist now solely by the vast but now impoverished 
ecclesiastical establishments which grew up around 
them. Nothing but its being a vast reliquary 
can account for its being what it is. No 
commerce-laden river flows near it, there is 
no fertility of soil, no charm of position. 
From the midst of wild, windswept moors, dark, 
damp and dreary, like those of Cornwall or Dart- 
moor, its vast grey-granite towers and pinnacles 
rise up in solitary grandeur, and its deep-toned, 
ever-speaking bells, heavy with the reminiscences 
of the past, sound forth over a howling wilder- 
ness which reaches to the very walls. Though 
the granite, especially in wet weather—and there 
is much rain at Santiago—is of too dark a tint 
for perfection of colour, yet nothing can be more 
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striking than the view of the huge cathedral and 
surrounding palaces and convents, when seen from 
the environs. Perched high up upon mountains, 
the hills nevertheless stand round about Santiago 
even as they stand round about Jerusalem. Amid 
its wild, heathery moors, the very rococo richness 
of the over-ornamented exterior of the cathedral, 
wrought as it all is in granite, does from its utter 
incongruity and unexpectedness add to, rather than 
diminish from, the general striking effect of the 
whole. We pardon the rudeness of the carving 
of a capital or doorway in a small parish church 
in Cornwall on account of the difficulty of the 
material employed. Yet, here we have a granite 
cathedral of the first class with carvings exe- 
cuted to a — and in quantity absolutely 
superabundant. The great church stands on 
the steep sides of a hill, and the ground be- 
low it slopes down to a small brook!et, on the 
further side of which the wild moorland begins 
at once. Its main features consist of a nave, 
transepts, and choir proper, with radiating chapels 
around it, all in the round-arched, or what we 
should call the enriched Norman, style of archi- 
tecture. In the nave and transepts there are 
simple round arches with a lofty clerestory 
without windows above, and a simple vaulted 
barrel roof. The work of these portions is all 
original, but the effect of the clerestory is spoiled 
by an ugly late wooden gallery with balustrades. 
The Coro, as is almost always the case in Spanish 
cathedrals, extends across the transepts and occu- 
= several bays of the nave—a plan which may 

seen at Norwich. It is fitted up with stall- 
work of richly-carved dark wood, and has two 
over-gorgeously decorated organs, one on either 
side. The choir proper has its originally simple 
arches overlaid and encrusted with additions 
of barbaric richness, but the general effect 
of the profuse gilding, the precious marbles, the 
exquisite brass screens and pulpits, and the candle- 
sticks of solid silver, is magnificent in the extreme. 
Over the high altar is a huge painted image of 
the patron saint, St. James, said to have been 
carved in the twelfth century. In the nave are 
numerous confessionals like those in St. Peter's at 
Rome, which so affected the Puritan-bred novelist 
Hawthorne, with inscriptions in different lan- 
guages inviting pilgrims of different nations— 
“ Pro lingua Gallica,” “ Pro lingua Hungarica,” and 
the like. The greatest glory, however, of the church, 
which alone would render it worth while to under- 
take a journey to Santiago, is the wonderful series of 
three portals called, and rightly, “La Gloria,” of 
which a cast exists in the South Kensington 
Museum. Scarcely a nobler entrance can be 
found in the world. It was executed in the 
thirteenth century by one Maestro Mateo. The 
material is granite, the work marvellously fine. 
Over the central door is a large figure of the 
Saviour with angels, saints, and prophets, and the 
side pillars rest on grotesque heads of great power 
and expression. The aureole around the Saviour’s 
head is gemmed with large crystals. The sculp- 
tures around the right-hand doorway represent 
the blessed in charge of serene angels, and the 
wicked tormented by fiends. One big devil, who 
is biting off the heads of two of the wicked at once, 
is a marvel of force and expression. This extra- 
ordinary portal originally opened to the outer air, 
but it is now enclosed within a Renaissance 
front—a piece of barbarism which at any rate 
preserves the better and earlier work from 
decay. Much of the ancient colour is still 
left upon the figures and interlacing orna- 
ments, and adds greatly to their effect. The only 
other ancient front, which opens into a small Plaza 
at the entrance of the Rua de Villar, with its 
two tiers of windows and enriched window-arches, 
bears a very striking general resemblance to the 
entrance of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. To the left of this front is the noble 
cloister, of late date indeed, but Gothic in feeling, 
and to the right rises the huge bell-tower. The 
bells of Santiago are very musical, and have that 





depth and richness of tone which is characteristic 
of the South of Europe, where the bells differ as 
much from thosé of the North as the climate does 
from that of England. The “ ting-tang” of a 
cheap modern church is an impossibility in the 
South. GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
REPRINT OF SHELLEY'S “ ALASTOR.” 
London : March 24, 1877. 

In reference to Messrs. Reeves and Turner’s 
note of this day, permit me to give, what they 
have not done, the exact facts of the case. As 
stated in my letter of the 10th inst., I called at 
Messrs. Reeves and Turner’s shop in the Strand, 
and had some conversation with one of the firm— 
with which I know not—on the subject of Mr. 
Forman’s edition of Shelley then in preparation. 
Among other matters I mentioned the Poetical 
Essay, of which it is no reproach to the eminent 
publisher to say he had never heard, and said 
that I trusted a copy might be found before the 
completion of Mr. Forman’s edition, so as to be 
included in it. I even added that, if I myself 
were fortunate enough to meet with a copy, it 
would give me much pleasure to place it at Mr. 
Forman’s disposal. The gentleman I addressed 
thought this a very handsome proposal on my 
art, and, to mark his appreciation of it, opened 
bis drawer and showed me a bibliographical 
treasure of no common interest. This was a re- 
print—a facsimile one, as well as I remember—of 
the rare Alastor volume, so rare, indeed, that Mrs. 
Shelley, in her Preface to the Posthumous Poems 
(London, 1824), states that “the difficulty with 
which a copy can be obtained is the cause of its 
republication.” I may here mention that the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, contains a 
copy of this interesting volume, the only one of 
the original editions of Shelley’s Poems which, 
if I remember rightly, it possesses. The re- 
print of Alastor shown me by the gentleman 
at Messrs. Reeves and Turner’s establishment 
was copiously, and I have no doubt instructively, 
annotated by Mr. Forman, but was limited to an 
impression, I believe, of some thirty or forty 
copies only, for private circulation among his and 
Messrs. Reeves and Turner’s personal friends. I 
said in a laughing way that I regretted I was not 
of the number, but that,as a sort of irregular volun- 
teer skirmishing on the flank of the grand corps 
@armée of drilled Shelleyan critics, 1 thought I 





had some claim to a copy. I think so still; and 
if Mr. Forman, even at the eleventh hour, will 
deign to admit me among the forty immortals of 
his new Academy and present me with this inter- 
esting badge of membership, he may protest 
against my “bills” as much as he pleases. [ 
must not forget to say that I promised to send 
some of those “bills” to Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner for Mr. Forman’s use. This it appears I 
did, strangely enough enclosing them in “ the 
envelope ” so liberally presented to the editor of 
the AcapEmy by the enterprising publishers. 
With regard to Mr. Forman’s innuendo about the 
Echo for May 18, 1872, I must frankly admit 
that I do not understand it. In the course of the 
week, however, I hope to unravel the mystery ; 
and if so, I must crave your indulgence once 


again, particularly as Mr. Forman asks for some 
explanation. D. F. MacCarruy. 








ON THE NAME OF GOD IN BASQUE, XC. 

Bayonne: March 9, 1877. 
Prince Bonaparte’s letter, in the AcaDEMY of 
the 3rd inst., treats four different questions on 
which I beg permission to give your readers some 

— au 
he first point in the aforesaid communication 
is the name of God in the Basque language. I 
agree perfectly with Prince Bonaparte in so far as 
he regards the various local forms of the name as 
all derived from Jaungoikoa, the one general and 
primitive term; I admit, too, the sense “the Lord 
of the high,” or rather “of above,” as being the 
more probable. But the possible translation “ the 
Lord of the Moon” seems to me not yet sufficiently 
justified, and I maintain as better my amendment 
“the Lord Moon.” The latter sense is much 
more natural and probable, and is more in con- 
formity with the phonetic peculiarities of the 
language, as Prince Bonaparte himself recognises. 
Moreover, the question was fully considered in a 
paper of mine, reprinted from the Revue de -Lin- 
guistique of Paris (t. iii., 1870, pp. 294-305), Le 
mot Dieu en Basque et dans les langues dravidiennes, 
the conclusions of which are not overthrown at all 
by Prince Bonaparte’s arguments. Strabo’s testi- 
mony appears to me to prove.very little in the 
matter, and it seems hard that I should be called 
an enemy of the Basques because I say that their 
ancestors may have been worshippers of the Moon. 
How many peoples, then, would have enemies 
among modern scholars! The phrase “our Lord 
the Moon,” about which Prince Bonaparte is right 
in reproaching me, is not mine; it was added, not 
by me, during the printing, and only in order to 
make the passage clear to general readers, un- 
—- with philological terms and discussions. 
esides this, contrary to Prince Bonaparte’s 
opinion, Iam not yet convinced of the Iberian 
origin of the modern Basques. The etymological 
roofs of Humboldt and others seem to me too 
insufficient. This original is possible, even pro- 
bable, but it has not been yet demonstrated. The 
problem is a very important and complex one, and 
will demand a long time before being completely 

solved. ; 

The third point in Prince Bonaparte’s letter 1s 
the authority of native students and grammarians. 
Here, too, I cannot agree with him. Capt. 
Duvoisin and Canon Inchauspe are the most 
competent writers on the Labourdine and Soule- 
tine dialects of the Basque ; if they corrected me on 
an actual fact, the sense of a word, the use of a 
term, the construction of a sentence, I should 
certainly bow to their decision. But when we 
discuss purely scientific questions—etymologies, 
origins, historical and linguistic problems, rela- 

tions to other languages—their opinion may | 
successfully combated by any Eurapean linguist. 
One may be an excellent grammarian and a very 
bad linguist. I find myself, from this point of 
view, far less competent in my own French lan- 
guage than many an English, German, or Italian 
and I should never oppose Noél-et-Chapsal, Poite- 
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vin, and other classical French grammarians, to 
men such as Schleicher, Whitney, Max Miller, 
Ascoli, when they treat of scientific problems. 
Very few Englishmen are as well acquainted with 
English and English dialects as Prince Bonaparte 
himself. ; 

As to my “ Essay,” I will await Prince Bona- 
parte’s remarks before answering his criticism. I 
think, however, that if I am apt, according to him, 
to mislead anyone, it is only on particular facts or 
on secondary points. My general theory is too 
well established for it to be completely swept 
aside, even by authorities such as Prince Bona- 
parte. JULIEN VINSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, April 2.—2 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. F 

5 p.M. Musical Association : “On Music in Cathedrals,” 
by W. C. Barrett. 

TvEspDAY, April 3.—8 P.M. Photographic : “ The Nitrate Bath,” 
by J. Spiller. 

8:30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology. 

WEPNESDAY, April 4.—7 P.M. Entomological. 
8 P.M. Microscopical. Archaeological Association. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts. 

THuRsDAY, April 5.—8 p.M. Linnean. 

8 p.M. Chemical: “ On the Discrimination of Crystals by 
their Optical Characters,” by Prof. N. Story Mas- 
kelyne. 

Frmay, April 6.—8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 

8 P.M. Philological : ‘On Comparative Teutonic Philo- 

logy,” by H. Sweet. 








SCIENCE. 
LORE AND LEGENDS OF ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomical Myths ; based on Flammarion’s 
“ History of the Heavens.” By J. F. 
Blake. (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1877.) 


THERE is a singular charm in the fancies en- 
tertained by men of old times respecting the 
heavenly bodies. In studying their strange 
notions we find astronomical and antiquarian 
ideas pleasingly intermixed. The thought 
that in the remotest ages to which our sur- 
vey of the history of man extends, the same 
orbs which adorn our skies shone in the 
same way, and moved in similar paths, real 
or apparent, brings us into closer connexion 
with past races, while suggesting very 
forcibly the permanence and stability of the 
heavenly bodies, and the shortness of the 
era in which the life of our race has been 
cast, compared with the eras measuring the 
life of a planet, of a solar system, of a system 
of such systems. Astronomical Myths, the 
indistinct records which have been handed 
down to us of old astronomical systems, alsof 
have an historical interest, because most of; 
them can only be rightly interpreted when 
the date to which they belong has been de- 
termined, a problem sometimes of consider- 
able difficulty, but whose solution may often 
be of extreme historical importance. Pre- 
cisely as the careful study of the moon's 
motions in recent times, by enabling astro- 
nomers to calculate very exactly the epoch of 
every important solar and lunar eclipse 
within historic times, and the true path of 
the moon’s shadow in the case of solar 
eclipses, has led to the determination of the 
true dates of several important events re- 
corded by ancient historians ; so the deter- 
mination of the true significance of ancient 
astronomical ideas and observances may 
Serve to throw light on questions which 

ve long perplexed the historian. 

It is a somewhat disappointing feature of 
the book before us that a considerable por- 
tion of it is devoted to subjects which cannot 








properly be described either as Astronomical 
Myths or as appertaining to the “ History 
of the Heavens” (Flammarion’s ‘name for 
the work). This remark applies to large por- 
tions of the chapters on “ The Cosmography 
and Geography of the Church,” “ Legendary 
Worlds of the Middle Ages,’”’ ‘Time and 
the Calendar,” and “‘ The End of the World.” 
Leaving these portions without further com- 
ment, we proceed to examine those parts of 
the work which are more correctly described 
by the English or French title. 

The opening chapter on “The First Be- 
ginnings of Astronomy ”’ should be read in 
connexion with the third, fourth, and fifth 
chapters, on “The Origin of the Constel- 
lations,” “‘ The Zodiac,” and “The Pleiades” 
(the last added to the work by the trans- 
lator, from Mr. Haliburton’s well-known 
researches). It is singular how many inde- 
pendent circumstances point to the year 
2170 B.c., or thereabouts, as that to which 
the earliest exact astronomical records must 
be referred. Not, indeed, that that year can 
be considered, as some mistakenly assert, to 
mark the beginning of astronomical observa- 
tion. Men cannot have recognised the 
necessity for a definite epoch of reference in 
matters astronomical until observations had 
been continued for many years, perhaps for 
many centuries. Astronomy must have 
been well advanced, too, when it became 
possible either to select suitable sky-marks, 
so to speak, or, having selected them, to de- 
termine their true astronomical relations. 
We may reasonably believe on a priori 
grounds, and the direct evidence points 
strongly to the conclusion, that the epoch of 
reference selected by astronomers was the 
time when the Pleiades were centrally 
divided by the equinoctial colure—or, quam 
prowime, 2170 years before the Christian era. 
But certainly the choice of such an epoch 
implies a considerable advance in astro- 
nomical knowledge, and many years of pre- 
vious observations. It is, indeed, possible 
that the old astronomers selected an epoch 
already past, and calculated back for it, in 
which case the date just mentioned would 
be meaningless. Bnt it seems far more pro- 
bable that they selected one near at hand, 
and that as the time drew near when the 
Pleiades were to cross the equinoctial colure, 
they made special preparations for determin- 
ing by direct observation the exact epoch 
when Alcyone, the lucida of the Pleiades, 
came to the meridian at midnight at the time 
of the autumnal equinox. We derive from 
the construction of the Great Pyramid of 
Ghizeh a strong argument in favour of that 
view. It has long been known that the 
slant passage directed due north in that 
pyramid has almost exactly the inclination 
corresponding to the position of Alpha 
Draconis, the pole-star of the time, when 
exactly below the pole (or, as it is technically 
called, at its lower transit) in the year 
2170 B.c. Now, though this, too, may have 
been calculated back, it seems altogether 
more natural to suppose that the time for 
building the Great Pyramid was specially 
selected to correspond with the epoch when 
Alpha Draconis was thus placed. For then 
the slant passage directed towards that star, 
and formed gradually as the lower strata of 
the pyramid were laid, would be of most 





material service in orienting the pyramid, 
enabling the builders readiiy to detect and 
to correct any error they may have made at 
the outset. 

But we derive further and very interest- 
ing testimony on this point from the con- 
stellations. 

The forty-eight constellations used in 
Hipparchus’s celebrated catalogue of 1,026 
stars were undoubtedly derived by him in the 
main from the first founders of astronomy, 
though many among them may have been 
of far older origin. They do not enable us 
to determine what race were the inventors 
of astronomy. For Flammarion’s attempt to 
prove that the Greeks borrowed the Cassio- 
peian group of constellations from the 
Indians proves in reality nothing. If, as 
Wilford assures us, the Indian - constellation 
Antarmada agrees with Andromeda, Capuja 
with Cepheus, Casyapi with Cassiopeia, and 
Parasiea with Perseus, it is quite as likely 
that these Indian names are corruptions of 
Greek originals as that the Greek names 
are corruptions of Indian originals. Far 
more probably both the Indian and Greek 
names are corruptions of names given to 
these constellations by another nation. But, 
though the nation may not be indicated by the 
names of the constellations, we learn some- 
thing of the date when the old constellations 
were formed, and of the latitude where the 
first observers probably lived. It is singular 
that Flammarion, in his remarks on the 
question of the latitude of the nation which 
formed the ancient celestial sphere, omits to 
notice the most important part of the evi- 
dence, which, indeed, 1 have never seen 
alluded to by any writer on this subject. 
Flammarion notes the great space around 
the South Pole in which none of the ancient 
constellations appear, and points out correctly 
enough that this vacant space indicates a 
nation living in latitudes far enough north of 
the equator to have seen none of the un- 
constellated stars. But he fails to notice 
that the vacant space is markedly eccentric, 
and that when we calculate back for the 
effects of precession in such sort as to make 
this space centric around the southern pole, we 
at once obtain the correct limits of latitude for 
the nation which invented the old constella- 
tions, and approximately the date to which 
the invention belongs. Let anyone draw a 
line a few degrees south of the southern 
limits of Piscis Australis, Sagittarius, Ara, 
Centaurus (including the Southern Cross, 
which undoubtedly formed the hind feet of the 
Centaur), Argo, and Cetus (I omit Eridanus 
as of unknown extension southwards, since 
its windings can be continued to any dis- 
tance), and he will obtain a circle on the 
celestial sphere having a spherical radius of 
about forty degrees, its nearest pole lying 
where the South Pole was situated about 
4,000 years ago. Thus the latitude of those 
who invented the constellations cannot have 
been more than two or three degrees further 
north than 40°, for the southernmost con- 
stellations would not have been visible in 
higher latitudes; nor can that latitude have 
been much further south than 40°, for large 
vacant spaces would have remained in the 
constellation-sphere of a nation in lower 
latitudes. It would be safer, however, 
to take a much lower than to take even a 
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slightly higher latitude. Probably the true 
latitude lay between 38° and 40°, This cor- 
responds with the statement of Aratus, 
quoted from the old astronomers (for 
every page of the Phaenomena shows that 
Aratus was not himself an observer of the 
heavens), that Ara is to be seen above the 
horizon for as many hours as Arcturus re- 
mains below the horizon. This relation has 
not been fulfilled since some 3,800 years 
ago, when the star Arcturus was 50° from 
the North Pole and the middle of Ara 50° 
from the South Pole. If, as is probable, the 
whole of Ara is meant, then the epoch must 
be placed four centuries farther back. 
Flammarion, by the way, appears not to 
have studied the Phaenomena, since he 
quotes none of the interesting allusions 
made by Aratus (who little knew their real 
significance) to the position of the constella- 
tions, celestial circles, and so forth. Thus 
Aratus says that the tropic of Cancer tra- 
versed the left shoulder of Perseus, passed 
near the head of Cygnus, the shoulders of 
Ophiuchus, and so on, lying through nearl 
half its circuit along the Milky Way— 
whence probably came the tradition that 
the Milky Way was the ancient course of 
the sun. This was the case rather more 
than 4,000 years ago. Grotius, it should be 
noticed, erred in asserting that the pheno- 
mena of Aratus can be assigned to no fixed 
epoch and to no fixed place. With the ex- 
ception of a few which Aratus inserted from 
his own unskilful observations, all the 
phenomena will be found, when due correc- 
tion has been made for the effects of pre- 
cession, to correspond very satisfactorily 
with a latitude between 38° and 41° and an 
epoch about 4,000 years ago. It is note- 
worthy that when we make due correction 
for the effects of precession during the past 
4,000 years the old southern constellation 
Argo is set on an even keel, instead of 
being tilted some 45° to the horizon as at 
present (when due south). 

In the chapter on the Zodiac there will 
be found much curious matter relating 
to the same question, the evidence all 
tending to show that the epoch when 
the signs were first definitely formed must 
have been about 2200 B.c. There is one 
point in this chapter which needs correction. 
M. Flammarion says that, while the Chinese 
divided the zodiac into twenty-eight mansions, 
and the Egyptians, Arabians, Persians, and 
Indians also used the number twenty-eight, 
we find no sign of the number among the 
Chaldaeans. In point of fact, evidence has 
recently been obtained to show that the 
Chaldaeans used (if they did not invent) 
the week, making every seventh day a 
sabbath (the very word has been found in 
Babylonian inscriptions), and they derived 
this division of time from the moon’s motion 
round the zodiac, whence it follows that 
they must in the beginning have divided the 
moon’s zodiacal progress into twenty-eight 
daily portions. Doubtless we only lose sight 
of any reference to twenty-eight zodiacal 
mansions because the Chaldaeans quickly 
perceived the inexactness of the arrange- 
ment. 

The chapter on “ Astronomical Systems” 
does not present much that has not been 
very often repeated. But some of the mixed 





systems devised by the theologians of the 
Middle Ages are curious and noteworthy 
for the singular confidence with which they 
were advanced. In one the heavens of 
Jupiter and Saturn are supplied with 
Seraphim, Princes, Powers, Archangels, and 
Cherubim. Another shows beyond the 
crystalline the fixed heaven, “ which, ac- 
cording to sacred and certain theology, is 
the dwelling-place of the blessed.” 

The chapter on “ Eclipses and Comets” 
contains little that is new, and rather too 
much which has already appeared in M. 
Flammarion’s Marvels of the Heavens. But 
perhaps the most disappointing chapter in 
the book is that on “ The Greatness and the 
Fall of Astrology.”” In a book on Astrono- 
mical Myths a brief account of the methods 
by which astrologers made their predictions 
would not have been out of place, though, 
of course, of no possible scientific interest. 
But the greater part of the short chapter on 
“ Astrology ’’ is occupied by anecdotes and 
quotations illustrating the absurdity of the 
so-called science. 

The chapter on “Time and the Calendar” 
will offend Sabbatarians, we fear, by indi- 
cating too plainly the partly astrological 
and partly astronomical origin of the week, 
the Sabbath, and Sabbath-rest. 

Taken as a whole, this work is well worth 
reading. It contains much curious informa- 
tion, not very carefully arranged, and many 
interesting pictures from old books on astro- 
nomy and geography, in company with some 
drawings which are neither interesting nor 
artistic. Itis overloaded, as are most French 
books of science, with pictures of imaginary 
scenes in the history of astronomy. Chal- 
daean shepherds, under a singularly hazy 
sky, draw diagrams in the sand; young 
Lippershey invents the telescope in a dis- 
couragingly narrow street ; Copernicus, as his 
eyes close in death, receives the first copy 
of bis book, while a person in a cowl looks 
gloomily on. But these pictures do no 
harm, except by adding a little to the price 
of the book; and some readers like them. 

There are a few small errors in the work. 
Thus, at p. 4, the earth is said to rotate with 
a rapidity which brings a whole hemisphere 
of the heavens into view through the course 
of a single day and night, instead of twelve 
hours. It is perhaps not very surprising 
that a Frenchman should speak of *‘ King 
Charles’s Wain,”’ but Mr. Blake should have 
remembered how the carrier in the first part 
of Shakspeare’s Henry IV. says, ‘“ Charles’ 
Wain is over the new chimney, and yet our 
horse not packed,” and so forth. The name 
is really Churl’s (or countryman’s) Waggon. 
Mr. Blake has for the most part given his 
author’s meaning correctly, but in future 
editions he should alter some passages. 
Astronomers talk of “ Antares,” not “the 
Antares;”’ “Eridanus,” not “ Eridan ;” 
“* Engonasin,” not “ Engonasis ;” the 
precessional period is 25,868 years, not 
*25,9 x 20,”’ whatever that may mean. Four 
of the twelve symbols of the zodiacal signs 
explained at p. 54 are incorrect. These 
matters may be of small importance, but 
they injure the effect of a work like the 
present, by suggesting uncomfortable doubts 
as to the writer’s previous study of his 
subject. Such expressions as “ Nations, 








whom, we have seen, cultivated,” p. 25, and 
‘**too melancholy or lowly a position than 
would agree with the valiant hero,” would 
also admit of being altered with advantage in 
future editions. Ricwarp A. Proctor. 








Arabic Primer: consisting of 180 Short 
Sentences containing 30 Primary Words, 
prepared according to the Vocal System 
of studying Languages. By General 
Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. (London : 
Triibner & Co., 1876.) 


Tuts “ Primer” consists of a preface, some 
introductory tables, and the 180 sentences 
mentioned in the title. With the preface 
we see no reason to quarrel. It tells, in not 
excessively ambiguous words, the objects of 
the book. In the “vocal system” a lan- 
guage is taught almost wholly by the ear. 
A few important words are chosen and com- 
bined in as many forms as possible. These 
the teacher pronounces and translates to the 
pupil, and the pupil repeats them after him: 
“ About fifteen hundred words are heard and 
uttered in an hour.” The pupil thus ac- 
quires a small list of words which he knows 
thoroughly well how to pronounce and how 
to combine. He is to learn this from his 
teacher, and not to attempt the foreign cha- 
racter ‘till after the language has been ac- 
quired through the pupil’s own letters, so far 
as they are required ; but as little use is to 
be made of the eye as possible throughout 
the course.” As he proceeds, he gradually 
increases his stock of words. Such a system 
obviously applies only to learning to speak 
the language, and only to such pupils as 
can obtain the help of a teacher, who should 
be a native. To learn to write a language or 
to attempt to teach oneself by such a system 
would be absurd. 

Understood, then, that Sir Arthur Cotton’s 
Arabic Primer is only meant to teach one to 
speak modern Arabic, with the help of a 
teacher, it will be necessary only to enquire 
how far it fulfils this end, without concern- 
ing ourselves with the question whether a 
pupil can ever thoroughly master a language 
by such a system, or whether it can only 
produce a slipshod “ gift of the gab.” 

The tables which Sir Arthur Cotton has 
prefixed to his 180 sentences represent 
vaguely the alphabet, pronouns, numerals, 
months, days of the week, and seasons. 
Now, we imagine, perhaps wrongly, that 
these tables were inserted for some purpose. 
They could hardly be intended for the edifi- 
cation of the teacher, and must, there- 
fore, be supposed to be meant for the pupil’s 
assistance, at first by means of the Roman 
letters, afterwards by the Arabic. In a 
“Primer” intended to teach one how to 
speak a language, it is obvious that pronun- 
ciation and its written representative, trans- 
literation, are of the first consequence. Sir 
Arthur Cotton seems inadequately to appre- 
ciate this, or his Primer would hardly pre- 
sent the chaos of various pronunciations and 
of inconsistent spellings that it has been our 
misfortune to struggle through. We find 
first the various sounds of prolonged feth 
in bé, té, ha, ré, 24, hé, &e., represented by 
the same letter (a). On the next page (11) 
we find ya, which should in consistency be 
similarly represented. Short feth is repre- 
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sented by a and e quite vaguely: thus on 
p. 10 we have sherib (sharib on p. 22 and 25) 
and kasrah and zhadid (= jedid) ; on p. 12, 
madda and tanwin and waslah; on p. 18, 
ellathi and antuma; on p. 15, et-tanwin, 
el-kitab and al-kutub; on p. 20, alzhumgah 
aththalatha, &e. The plural of fasl is rightly 
given as fusiil; but the Arabic has two fet- 
hahs! So much for the vowels in the Arabic 
Primer, of which we will merely remark that 
they seem to have been arranged for Sir 
Arthur Cotton by an inmate of a deaf and 
dumbasylum. The consonants are no better. 
*Eyn is called “guttural long a” “as in 
‘mast,’’’? and is represented by 4: in other 
words its sound is unknown to Sir Arthur 
Cotton. But it is needless to go further : 
our copy is marked throughout with mis- 
pronunciations and inconsistent translite- 
rated forms. The orthographic signs, too, 
are explained in such a way that they can- 
not possibly produce anything but a feeling 
of mystery in the pupil’s mind. 

Of the other tables, and, indeed, of the 
whole of the introductory matter, we would 
observe that it has apparently been collected 
from some grammar of classical Arabic ; for 
a large number of the forms quoted are not 
used in modern Arabic. 

The list of thirty ‘ primary words,” which 
is the key-note of the book, presents the 
singular and prominent misprint of “ gut” 
for “eat,” as a rendering of akal. In the 
same column the Arabic word for “ bread” 
is written with feth, but transliterated chubz ; 
on the very next page it is written once with 
feth and thrice with damm. In the 180 
sentences we find the same inconsistencies 
that were noticed in the Introduction, the 
same happy vagueness about the words, and 
the same dottedness about the ’eyns, with 
the addition of a pleasing uncertainty as to 
whether the final hé, called té marbitah, 
should have points or not. The sentences 
are full of misprints, many of a very im- 
portant nature, which we would attribute 
rather to carelessness in the MS. than to 
any on the part of the printers, who are 
noted for their accuracy. The sentences 
themselves are fairly well chosen, such as 
any teacher could write out in an hour for 
his pupil. The use at so early a period, 
however, of various forms of the verb 
besides the “ primary” form, and the plurals 
of nouns, will, we fancy, somewhat confuse 
the reader. 

This kind of verbal criticism may seem 
trifling, but it is the only form applicable to 
the book. Sir Arthur Cotton has set him- 
self a very simple task, requiring no spark 
of inspiration, nothing, in fact, but a know- 
ledge of the language and ordinary careful- 
ness in writing for the press. As we have 
sufficiently shown, he has failed in his task, 
The book, whether from ignorance or care- 
lessness, is little else than a series of blunders 
and misprints, and can only mislead the 
learner, Srantey Lane Poore. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ZOOLOGY. 
The “ Challenger” Expedition—A letter from 
rofessor A. Agassiz published in the last number 
of Stlliman's American Journal of Science gives 
Some information as to the proposed distribution 





of the labour and honour of working out the un- 
rivalled mass of material collected during the 
cruise of H.M.S. Challenger. As far as we are 
aware, nothing has been made public on the sub- 
ject in this country, and it seems somewhat 
strange that our first information should come 
from the other side of the Atlantic. According 
to Prof. Agassiz, the following groups have 
already been assigned to the naturalists named :— 
Fishes, Dr. Giinther; Annelida, Dr. McIntosh; 
Crinoids, Sir W. Thomson ; Comatulidae, Mr. H. 
Carpenter; Echini, Prof. Agassiz; Ophiuridae, 
Mr. Lyman; Polyzoa, Mr. Busk; Actinozoa, Mr. 
Moseley ; Hydrozoa, Dr. Allman; Spongida, Sir 
W. Thomson and Dr. O. Schmidt; Radiolaria, 
Prof. Hiickel; and Foraminifera, &c., Mr. J. 
Murray. Other groups have not yet been allotted, 
but will ge oye d be given to the zoologists who 
undertook the same departments in working out 
the Porcupine collections. 


The “ Valorous” Expedition—The Royal So- 
ciety have published the Reports on the biology 
and physics of this cruise (Froceedings, xxv., pp. 
117-237). It will be remembered that when the 
Admiralty determined to send H.M.S. Valorous 
to Greenland as a store-ship to the Arctic Expe- 
dition of 1875, Dr. Gwyn Jefireys volunteered 
his services as naturalist, and secured the services 
of Mr. H. P. Carpenter as assistant. The latter 
took special charge of the physical observations, 
which are here reported on by his father, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, while Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys treats 
of the biological results. He has himself worked 
out the Mollusca, and has been assisted in the 
other groups by Mr. Norman, Dr. McIntosh and 
Profs. Allman, Duncan, and Dickie. The Valorous 
collections contained no less than 339 species of 
marine animals, of which 126 had not previously 
been recorded from Davis Straits, and both the 
biological and physical results will be of special 
value as a connecting link between the observa- 
tions of the Challenger and those of the Alert 
and Discovery. We are glad to hear that the 
working out of the collections of the latter ships 
is already in progress, and hope soon to be able to 
give further particulars, 


Mr, Elliott on Cats.—We are happy to learn 
that Mr. D. G. Elliott has at last determined on 
the publication of his Monograph of the Felidae. 
The work will be published by the author in folio, 
and every species will be represented in beautiful 
coloured plates by Mr. Wolf. These will be of 
more than usual interest, as that admirable animal- 
draughtsman has now given up the illustration of 
scientific works in favour of oil-colours. 


Madagascar.—A. second part of MM. Milne- 
Edwards and Grandidier's magnificent Histoire de 
Madagascar fully comes up to the high standard 
of the first portion, which has already been com- 
mented on in these notes. The same gentlemen, 
in a preliminary notice contributed to the Comptes 
Rendus, give an interesting account of the breed- 
ing habits of that curious aberrant lemur, the 
Aye-Aye (Chtromys). These animals, we are 
told, build large domed nests, like those of birds ; 
one which has just been sent home by the French 
consul in Madagascar, M. Soumagne, is formed 
externally of the leaves of the Ravinala, with a 
side entrance, and was fixed in the forked branch 
of a tree. The lowly-organised lemurs of the 
genus Microcebus also build in trees, but their 
nests are cup-shaped and open. Another work on 
the zoology of this important sub-region is 
announced. Dr. Hartlaub, of Bremen, is about 
to publish a volume entitled Die Vigel Madagas- 
cars und Mascarenen. Much new information 
has been collected since the appearance of the 
author's previous well-known work on the orni- 
thology of Madagascar, principally by the labours 
of Pollen, Van Dam, Grandidier, E. Newton, and 
Crossley. This will all be incorporated in the 
new work, which will be published at a moderate 
price, and will thus be within the reach of many 
students to whom the great and costly work of 





Milne-Edwards and Grandidier must remain inac- 
cessible. 

Metamorphosis of Amphibians.—Some important 
observations have lately been made on this very 
interesting subject. In 1871, Dr. Bello recorded 
that a tree-frog, known in Porto Rico by the name 
of cogut, laid its eggs on the leaves of plants far 
from any water, and that the young when hatched 
were fitted to breathe air, and underwent no re- 
gular metamorphosis (Zoologische Garten, 1871, p. 
351). His evidence, however, was considered in- 
complete, for the actual hatching-out had not been 
observed, and it had already been ascertained that 
other tropical Batrachians, as Cystignathus and 
Chiromantis, lay their eggs in dry places, and yet 
transformation is undergone as usual under the 
protection of a mass of foam. From informa- 
tion and specimens received from Dr. Gund- 
lach of Porto Rico, Dr. Peters has been able 
to identify the frog in question with the Hy- 
lodes martinicensis of Tschudi, and completely 
to prove the accuracy of Dr. Bello’s state- 
ments (Monatsb. Ak, Berlin, 1876, pp. 709-713). 
Dr, Gundlach succeeded in hatching out eggs laid 
in confinement, and was thus able to send Dr. 
Peters examples of the embryo in different stages 
of development. Each was enclosed in a sac 
similar to, if not exactly homogeneous with, the 
amnion of the higher vertebrates ; they showed 
no traces of gills or gill-openings, and the deve- 
lopment of their fore and hind limbs was simul- 
taneous. The tail was gradually reduced before 
hatching and had almost disappeared a few hours 
after birth. These observations, as Dr. Peters 
observes, are of the greatest interest, the only 
other instance yet known of the development of 
Batrachians from the egg without metamorphosis 
being in Pipa, in which the ova are hatched in 
the dorsal pouches of the mother. Other ev 
important investigations have been made by Frau- 
lein von Chauvin, who has succeeded in forcing in- 
dividuals of the axolotl (Siredon) to undergo the 
usually exceptional transformation into the form 
known as Amblystoma (Zeitschr. f. Wossensch, 
Zool., 1876, pp. 522-536). An abstract of her very 
interesting paper has been given in the March num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century, to which we may 


refer such readers as have not access to the original. - 


It will be sufficient here to say that Miss Von 
Chauvin’s method consisted in gradually accus- 
toming the axolotls to a terrestrial life. A con- 
siderable number died under the process, but the 
remainder were educated into respectable Ambly- 
stomae. In reverse fashion, this ingenious lad 

induced the young of Salamandra nigra, which is 
naturally fitted for existence on land from its 
bitth, to develop practical gills and a tail-fin, 
and to live in water for nearly fourmonths. Such 
indications of possible intermediate links between 
Amphibians and Reptiles are extremely interest- 
ing, and the subject well deserves further investi- 
gation. 





PHYSICS. 
Electrical Conductivity and Electrolysis in Liquids. 
—Dr. Bleekrode has communicated to the Royal 
Society (Proceedings, xxv. p. 322) a preliminary 
paper on the researches he has been carrying out, 
partly by himself and partly in conjunction with 
Mr. Warren De la Rue, on the electrical behaviour 
of certain liquids which have never been (in this 
way) operated on before. Many of these were 
liquefied gases—e.g. ammonia, cyanogen, hydro- 
chloric acid, &c.—the liquefaction being effected 
by Faraday’s method in strong glass tubes, which 
had platinum wires fused in at their extremities. 
The battery used was, in the first instance, one of 
eighty large Bunsen’s cells, and afterwards the 
powerful one belonging to Mr. De la Rue, con- 
sisting of over 8,000 chloride of silver cells, The 
electrodes were separated from each other by: dis- 
tances varying from two to four millimetres. The 
spark from an induction coil was also used, but 
with this apparatus the condensed gases generally 
exploded. As to the galvanic current, even 
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the strongest did not pass in a_ perceptible 
degree through the following compounds (among 
others):-— liquid carbonic acid, liquid hydro- 
chlorie acid (or any other hydrogenised acid, 
as BrH, IH, with exception of CNH), liquid 
cyanogen, bisulphide of carbon, benzine, tetra- 
chloride of carbon, zinc-ethyl. In the case of 
these liquids, when the electrodes were .removed 
from the battery and connected with a delicate 
Thomson galvanometer, the index remained per- 
fectly quiescent, this result indicating that no 
electrolysis had been taking place in the liquid. 
Liquid ammonia, however, forms a remarkable 
exception; it conducts the current even of a 
moderate battery, and is, at the same time, elec- 
trolysed ; the liquid becomes of an intensely blue 
colour, and much gas is evolved. We shall look 
forward with interest to the more full account 
which Dr. Bleekrode has promised of these very 
interesting experiments. 

Rotatory Magnetic Polarisation. —In 1845 
Faraday discovered that a powerful magnet exer- 
cises an action on many substances placed between 
its poles, such that if a ray of plane-polarised 
light traverses them in the direction of the line of 
the poles, the plane of polarisation is deflected 
through a certain angle. The direction of dis- 
placement — according to the further experi- 
ments of Verdet—depends upon whether the 
medium between the poles is a diamagnetic 
or a paramagnetic substance. M. Henri Bec- 
querel has lately presented to the French 
Academy an important memoir in which he 
endeavours to find some relation between the 
rotatory magnetic polarisation of a substance and 
its refractive index, and has with this object 
investigated the optical properties of a great num- 
ber of substances of high refracting power which 
have never before been examined from this point 
of view. It appears from the numbers given that 
the rotatory magnetic polarisation increases with 
the refractive index, but much more rapidly than 
in a simple ratio. With respect to solutions 
of salts it appears that the rotation increases 
with the concentration, and, moreover, that 
anomalous rotatory dispersion is accompanied by 
negative magnetic rotation. In connexion wih 
this subject we may mention some observations 
which have been made by Mr. G. F. Fitzgerald, 
on the subject of Dr. Kerr's experiment. It will 
be remembered that at the last meeting of the 
British Association Dr. Kerr announced the dis- 
covery that the plane of polarisation of a ray of 
light reflected from the polished pole of a magnet 
is rotated. Mr, Fitzgerald (Proc. Royal Soc. xxv., 
441) offers an explanation of this remarkable fact 
by reference to the action of a diamagnetic trans- 
parent substance in a powerful magnetic field on a 
ray of plane-polarised light passing throughit. The 
plane-polarised ray may be regarded as the result- 
ant of two circularly-polarised rays, one right and 
the other left-handed, the former of which has a 
higher refractive index for the medium than the 
latter, if the rotation is towards the right, and a 
less, if the rotation is towards the left. Applying 
this consideration fo the case of reflection of a 
polarised ray from the reflecting surface of a south 
magnetic pole, Mr, Fitzgerald arrives at the con- 
clusion that the reflected beam is elliptically 
polarised, the major axis of the ellipse making a 
small angle to the right of the plane of incidence. 
This theoretical result was confirmed by a direct 
experiment, and appeared also to be in harmony 
with Dr. Kerr's experiments. We understand 
that Dr, Kerr has obtained some further results in 
addition to those which he communicated to the 
British Association. We shall be glad when these 
are published, so that we may see their bearing on 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s conclusions. 


Thermo-electric Currents produced in an Electro- 
lyte.—A simple method of showing that a current 
is produced in a circuit containing an electrolyte 
when the two electrodes are maintained at 
different temperatures is described by W. Hellesen 
in a note in the Comptes Rendus (clxxxiy., p. 85). 





Two test-tubes, connected together by a short 
tube, are filled with the electrolyte (eg., copper 
sulphate). One of them contains a copper elec- 
trode near the bottom, the other (which can be 
heated by a spirit-lamp), a similar electrode, near 
the surface. The two electrodes caa thus be 
maintained at different temperatures, and it is 
found that a current of considerable energy is 
developed, the current proceeding outwards from 
the electrode at higher temperature, which becomes 
promptly coated with a deposit of metallic copper. 
The electrolyte thus forms the battery by which 
its decomposition is effected. 

Vibrations of Cylindrical Rods.—It is well 
known that the elasticity of a metal or alloy and 
the note it emits when struck so as to vibrate 
transversely are closely connected together. De- 
charme has recently (Journ. de Phys., vi., p. 51) 
measured the rate of vibration of a number of 
metals in the form of rods about twenty centimetres 
long and one centimetre in diameter, They were 
supported by the two nodes, which were distant 
about four centimetres from each end, and struck by 
a padded hammer in the centre. The lowest note 
yielded was that from lead, which vibrated 690 
times per second; the highest from aluminium, 
which was more than two octaves above the 
former. From these rates of vibration the elastici- 
ties of the metals were calculated according to the 
known laws of acoustics, and the results were 
compared with the corresponding elasticities found 
directly by Wertheim. The coincidences, except 
in a few cases, are not very close: nor was it to 
be expected that they would be, for the homo- 
geneity of different specimens of even the same 
metal is never identically the same, and the speci- 
mens used by Wertheim and Decharme may have 
been widely different. 


Manometers.—M. Cailletet, whose name is well 
known in connexion with the subject of the be- 
haviour of gases under high pressures, has been 
using an open-air manometer for high pressures, 
free from many of the difficulties of construction 
and fixing which formerly attached to this kind 
of apparatus. The tube, which is of metal, and 
about seventy metres long, rests upon the slope of 
a hill, at the foot of which is the iron mercury 
reservoir where the pressure is produced. Marks 
are made on supports on the slope corresponding 
to successive vertical heights of 760 millimetres ; 
and the upper extremity of the tube, which has a 
glass portion adapted to it, can be transported by 
reason of the flexibility of the metallic portion, up 
or down the slope until the mercury appears in it, 
when the mercurial height can be read off by 
means of the fixed mark: The manometer de- 
scribed measures pressures up to twenty-five atmo- 
spheres, and has been used by M. Cailletet for 
the purpose of graduating closed glass manometers. 
He proposes to submit to further investigation 
the compressibility of gases, by making use of the 
shaft of a mine for placing his pressure tube. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, 
vol. viii., part 1, E. Bernhardt has an elaborate 
article on the usages of the Gothic optative. 
Three fragments of newly-discovered MSS. of the 
old Passional, found at Konradsdorf, Giessen, and 
Meissen, are published by E. Jacobs, K. Weigand, 
and I. Worner respectively. A very interesting 
paper on the popular hero “ Hans,” as presented 
in the traditions of Lower Austria, is contributed 
by F. Branky. The word oret#a is discussed by 
M. Riejer, and Kohler traces Biirger’s “ Lenardo 
und Blandine” to a story of Boccaccio. F. Woeste 
continues in this and the following number his 
“ Beitriige aus dem Niederdeutschen.” In the fol- 
lowing number Klinghardt begins a very full dis- 
cussion of the syntax of the Gothic particle ez. 
F. Seiler traces to their sources the various 
German translations of the third verse of Psalm 
cxxxviii, Reifferscheid communicates some frag- 
ments of MSS. of Freidank, and Bezzenberger the 








baptismal ritual contained in the Merseburg MS. 
No. 58. Some fragments of a hitherto unknown 
MS. of Willehalm, in the library of the Waisen- 
haus at Halle, are published by J. Schmidt. 
R. von Muth has some notes on Alphart, and 
Sprenger on Amis, .A. Liibben discusses the 
words énwritze deda and blau. 


A snort treatise by H. Suchier, Ueber die 
Maithaeus Paris zugeschriebene Vie de Setnt 
Auban (Halle), contains a discussion of the 
phonology and versification of some of the Old 
French poems written in England, at different 
periods, in the so-called Anglo-Norman dialect. 
Though we think Herr Suchier’s theories incor- 
rect in various points—chiefly owing to his im- 
perfect appreciation of the position of the French 
language in England in the Middle Ages, especi- 
ally its relation to English and to the dialects of 
Continental French—the facts he has collected and 
arranged are of great interest, and many of his 
inferences admit of no dispute. While rendering 
full justice to the pains bestowed by Professor 
Atkinson on his recent edition of the Vie de Seint 
Auban, the essayist rightly points out that this 
poem, with its confused orthography, forms often 
Anglicised and from different French dialects, 
and loose rhymes and metre, is one of the worst 
works that a learner of Old Norman could begin 
his studies with ; the more so on account of the 
editor's presenting it as a perfect specimen of that 
dialect, and his entirely ignoring the laws of Old 
French versification. Herr Suchier, besides in- 
vestigating the origin of the poem, contributes 
several emendations to its text, and also prints an 
extract from the unpublished Vie de Seinte 
Modewenne at Oxford; but to students of Middle 
English the special value of his essay lies in its 
examination of the gradual (but far from complete) 
loss of final e and other phonetic phenomena of 
Anglo-French, and we gladly call their attention 
to it. 

Mr. Benpatt has issued another instalment of 
his translation of Schleicher’s Comparative 
Grammar [pp. 160-264] (Triibner and Co.), con- 
taining the first part of the Morphology. In 
aceuracy of rendering this portion of his work is 
much superior to the earlier part, although the 
translation is still stiff and clumsy, and occasion- 
ally ungrammatical, as in a sentence like the 
following: “ Very rarely (and even then due to 
relatively secondary processes) are relativity- 
sounds found in the root itself.” The “ Prakrts” 
of the first part have now become “the Prakrt:” 
it is to be hoped that in the third part the lan- 
guage may be allowed to drop the definite article 
and to take its place by the side of “ Greek ” and 
“Sanskrit.” We are astonished to find that “the 
augment can disappear without detracting from 
the force of the word,” till we notice that for 
“force” Schleicher says integritdét ; and “ second- 
ary,” especially in philology, is not equivalent 
to “subsequent.” In more than one case the 
force of the argument is destroyed by a mis- 
rendering of particles. We have still to regret 
the omission of much valuable matter from the 
original, and to complain of references to German 
books being allowed to stand unaltered, when the 
translations have already passed through more 
than one edition in English. To students who 
know even a little German Schleicher’s own Com- 
pendium will be much more valuable, as well as 
much less costly, than Mr. Bendall’s version. To 
those who do not, the English translation promises 
to be a more tolerable makeshift than appeared to 
be likely from the first instalment. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EntomoxocicaL Socrery.—( Wednesday, March 7.) 
J. W. Dunnixe, Esq., F.L.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Douglas exhibited a specimen of the 
Longicorn (Monohammus sutor), brought to him alive, 
having been captured in a garden in the Camden 
Road ; also a melanie variety of Orthosia suspecta 
taken at Dunkeld.—Mr. Hudd exhibited some varie- 
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ties of British Lepidoptera taken near Bristol and 
in South Wales; among them Lycaena Alexis, Sphinx 
ligustri, and Boarmia repandata, the latter a black 
yariety—Mr. Champion exhibited specimens of Car- 
diophorus Pufipes, a species new to Britain, taken by 
Mr. J. Dunsmore near Paisley: also a British exam- 
ple of Aphodius scrofa from the collection of Mr. 
Dunsmore, who unfortunately had no note of its 
locality—The Secretary exhibited a specimen of an 
Isopod Crustacean, which had been forwarded to him 
by Mr. J. M. Wills, surgeon, S.S. City of Canterbury, 
who stated that it was found occasionally parasitic on 
the flying-fish, and generally close to the pectoral 
fins—Mr. Douglas read an extract from a letter from 
Dr. Sahlberg, who had recently returned from an ex- 
eursion to the neighbourhood of the Yenisei River and 
the extreme north of Siberia, from whence he had 
brought a large number of insects, principally Coleop- 
tera and Hemiptera. Among the species of Hemiptera 
which appeared to be hitherto unknown were :— 
1 Aradus, 1 Calocoris, 2 Orthotylus, 1 Orthops, 1 Pa- 
chytoma, 1 Anthocoris, 1 Acompocoris, 5 Salda, and 1 
Coriva. The species of Salda were from the extreme 
north, in Tundra territory (extra limites arborum). 
—The Secretary read a paper by Mr. W. L. Distant, 
“On the Geographical Distribution of Danais archip- 
pus,” a North American butterfly, which has been re- 
cently taken in England. 





Linnean Socrety.—( Thursday, March 15.) 


Pror. ALLMAN, President, in the Chair. Samples of 
the bark of a tree from New Zealand were exhibited 
by Mr. Stewart, of the Apothecaries’ Hall. This is 
supposed to be from a species of Leptospermum, 
and it contains abundance of tannin and mucila- 
ginous principles. Some so-called “Manna,” from 
Persia, was also shown and stated to be deposited 
on the rocks after mists, but more probably is derived 
from the tamarisk. It is of an olive colour, waxy 
and firm in consistence, with numerous fragments 
of leaves distributed in it—whether medicinal or 
otherwise is not yet ascertained.—The Secretary read 
a paper ‘On the Poisoned Spears and Arrows of the 
Samoa Islanders,” by the Rev. Thos. Powell. His 
information thereon had been derived from the son of 
a native chief. According to his account, the weapons 
are pointed with human bones. A milky exudation, 
the product of more than one kind of tree—among 
others, Callophyllum inophylium—is used for dipping 
the weapons into, and there is added a material pro- 
cured from wasps’ nests, besides putrid matter from 
the sea-cucumber (Holothuria). The weapons are 
then smoked in a sort of kiln, and inserted into the 
dried flower-stalk of a species of Tacca to prevent 
bad effects from moisture, and, wrapped in bundles, 
lie ready for use. The effects of the poison on the 
human system, convulsions and tetanus, and the 
reputed means of cure, the author also referred to.— 
Dr. A. Giinther gave a “ Notice of Two Large Extinct 
Lizards formerly inhabiting the Mascarene Islands.” 
From the fragments of bones obtained and compared 
with living forms, he judges one animal to have been 
over a foot long in body, to have resembled a Skink, but 
with distinctive peculiarities worthy of generic separa- 
tion, and accordingly names it Didosaurus mauritiana. 
Another, from Rodriguez, named Gecko Newtonii, is 
weommonly like the well-known Gecko verus now 
living—Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe read a paper, “ Con- 
tributions to the Ornithology of New Guinea,” being 
the material collected by the late Dr. James, who 
Was murdered by the natives of one of the islands of 
Hall's Sound. Of fifty-three species obtained all are 
already known save three; and most appear to be 
common to the Australia and Aru Islands. The avi- 
fauna of south-east New Guinea appears, therefore, 
poor compared with the northern parts of the island. 





Royat Astaric Socirety.—( Monday, March 19.) 


Str Epwarp Coresrooxs, Barr., M.P., in the Chair. 

apers were read, contributed by M. H. Sauvaire, 
A. H. Schindler and G. W. Forbes, Esqs. In the 
first, M. Sauvaire gives an account of an interesting 
discovery by the Baron McGuckin de Slane, among 
the Oriental MSS. preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, of a “Treatise on Weights and 

easures, by Eliya, Archbishop of Nisibin,” who died 
4D. 1049. This work, which is unfortunately im- 
perfect, has much interest in a numismatic as well as 
antiquarian sense, and must be compared with the 
Well-known volume of Makrizi.—Mr. Schindler gave 





a notice of some antiquities found during the last 
autumn in a mound called Tepeh-i-Hissar, near Dam- 
ghan, and which are now preserved in the museum of 
the Shah of Persia. There were also many skele- 
tons, and it was noticed that the skulls were smaller 
than those of the present Persians, and resembled the 
Mongolian type, being greatly elongated behind, with 
low and small foreheads.—Mr. G. W. Forbes, in 
a paper “ On the Affinities of the Chepang and Ku- 
sundah Tribes of Nipal with the Hill Tribes of 
Arrakan,” confirmed the previous views of Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson, that the “broken” tribes of Nipal are 
connected with the Bhotyas; and extended them, bya 
comparison of the numerals and of many words in 
common use, to various tribes beyond the Burham- 
putra, whether Burmese, Karen, Nagas, or Tibeto-Bur- 
mese. Linguistically, at all events, it seems clear that 
the Chepang and its cognate dialects should be classed 
with these last. 





Mereoroxoeicat Sociery.—( Wednesday, March 21.) 


H. 8. Eaton, Esq., M.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :—‘ Results of Me- 
teorological Observations made at Patras, Greece, 
during 1874 and 1875,” by the Rev. Herbert A. 
Boys. This is in continuation of a former paper read 
before the Society in 1875. The period embraced in 
the two papers—January, 1873, to June, 1875—covers 
a whole winter compressed into about thirty days; a 
very long and showery spring; an excessively hot 
summer ; a dry winter of extreme cold; a summer of 
most prolonged drought ; a remarkably wet and snowy 
winter; a very late beginning of hot weather; and 
the coldest day and night, and the lowest barometer 
reading, for many years.—-“ Contributions to the 
Meteorology of the Pacifie —Fiji,” by Robert H. 
Scott. This paper contains a discussion of all 
published information as to the climate of Fiji 
which the author has been able to discover.—“ Local 
Diurnal Range,” by S. H. Miller. This was 
followed by another paper on the same subject by 
William Marriott, which discussed the questions 
whether the Tables of Correcticns for Diurnal Range 
at present used by a large number of observers are 
trustworthy, and whether they are applicable to 
different places in the United Kingdom. The con- 
clusions arrived at were that the present corrections 
could not be considered as accurate; that no strictly 
comparable records exist for instituting a satisfactory 
enquiry ; and that it is very undesirable to apply any 
corrections whatever to the observations to deduce 
means from them.—Mr. Negretti exhibited several 
new instruments. 





Royar Socrery.—( Thursday, March 22.) 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—-* On the Variations of 
the Daily Range of the Magnetic Declination as 
recorded at Kew Observatory,” by Prof. Balfour 
Stewart; “On Stratified Discharges. V. Stratified 
and Unstratified Forms of the Jar Discharge,” by W. 
Spottiswoode ; ‘‘On Friction between Surfaces moving 
at Low Speeds,” by Prof. Fleeming Jenkin and J. A. 
Ewing; “ Magnetic Observations at Kerguelen,” by 
the Rey. S. J. Perry. 





Society or Antiquarties.—( Thursday, March 22.) 


F. Ovvry, Eso., President, in the Chair. Dr. Schlie- 
mann, who had only arrived from Greece in the 
morning, read an account of his excavations at 
Mycenae and of the objects he found there, and ex- 
hibited a number of plans and photographs in illus- 
tration of his paper. The ruins of Mycenae are 
probably in nearly the same state as when Pausanias 
visited them in the second century, as the difficulty of 
access has prevented the use of the materials for 
building purposes. All the ancient writers state that 
the town remained uninhabited ever since its destruc- 
tion by the Argives in 468 B.c., but the ruins afford 
conclusive evidence that it was rebuilt 400 s.c., and 
again about two centuries later. These dates are 
approximate and deduced from the character of the 
pottery and other remains found in the ruins. Dr. 
Schliemann quoted Pausanias’ description of the 
site of the tombs of Agamemnon and his com- 
panions, which even then must have been covered 
by several feet of rubbish, and explained that 
their position had been misunderstood by previous 
scholars, who mistook the wall mentioned by 





Pausanias for the wall of the city instead of the 
wall of the acropolis. Acting on this idea, three 
years ago he sank thirty-four shafts in the acropolis, 
and in six of them he found cyclopean house-walls 
and a quantity of small idols and images of cows in 
terra-cotta. Near the Lion’s Gate was found a dome- 
like vault, or treasury, of which the door was eighteen 
feet high, but it had evidently been empty when the 
upper part fell, as nothing was found in it but a 
thin gold plate and fragments of friezes of blue 
and white marble, with circular and spiral orna- 
mentation. In describing the Lion’s Gate, Dr. Schlie- 
mann referred to the theories of its symbolism, and 
was inclined to think the use of these animals as a 
religious symbol was due to the Phrygian origin of 
the Pelopidae, and that the column which stands be- 
tween them is a type of Apollo Agyieus. The lion 
appears also on jewels found in the tombs, in con- 
nexion with the cow’s head, symbolic of the goddess 
Hera. . Inside the gates were water-conduits and 
cisterns of cyclopean masunry, and beyond them se- 
pulchral slabs, with bas-reliefs of hunting and battle 
scenes. After giving his reasons for believing these 
tombs to be the resting-place of Agamemnon and his 
murdered companions, Dr. Schliemann described the 
objects which were found with the remains of the dead, 
who had been burnt in their tombs, a layer of pebbles 
being laid under the bodies in order to create suffi- 
cient draught of air for the process. Besides painted 
vases, of archaic style, beads of glass and precious 
stones, and intaglios, there was a large quantity of 
goldsmith’s work, consisting of diadems, necklaces, 
breastplates, &c. Among these was a gold mask, 
evidently a portrait, and in illustration of its use 
Dr. Schliemann referred to the well-known busts of 
Athene with a vizored helmet, and to a sculptured 
group of women wearing masks, which was found on 
the spot. The character of the art shows no trace of 
Asiatic or Egyptian influence, and must have been the 
result of the development of several centuries. In 
conclusion, Dr. Schliemann stated that he intended 
soon to resume his work at Troy, as he had obtained 


the requisite firman from the Turkish Government. . 


Mr. Gladstone made a few remarks, comparing the 
objects found at Troy.with those of Mycenae, and 
considered that the latter were a link between the art 
of Homeric times and that of classical Greece. Though 
he was not inclined to adopt the theory of the owl- 
faced Athene, he thought there was more to be said 
in favour of the cow-faced Hera, and showed that 
there was a connexion between that divinity and the 
Egyptian Isis, who is sometimes represented under 
the form of a cow. 








FINE ART. 


Drawings by the Italian Masters, Reproduced 
by the Autotype Process, with Critical 
Notices. By J. Comyns Carr. (London : 
Chatto & Windus, 1877.) 


Tuts handsome folio, published three months 
ago, does not form one of the usual stock of 
a season’s books of luxe; it has higher aims 
and a more permanent merit ; and therefore 
the less apology is due to the author for a 
notice which has been somewhat long de- 
ferred. Mr. Comyns Carr has had two ob- 
jects in his undertaking, one to make the 
riches of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum better 
known, and the other, in his own words, 
‘to indicate the kind of service to the study 
of art which original drawings may be made 
to render,” and to endeavour, “‘ by the help 
of a few chosen examples of Italian design, 
to set forth some of the aims of individual 
masters, and to trace the wider movement of 
ideas by which individual effort was partly 
directed and controlled.” Much has been 
said—and said sometimes, I think, with ex- 
aggeration—of the inaccessibility of the Print 
Room and the small use made of its contents 
by students of art. It is true that the time 
at the disposal of the officers is neces- 
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sarily almost filled up with the multifarious 
work of sorting, arrangement, and registry, 
and that in the cramped and quite inadequate 
room at present devoted to the collections, 
anything like a public exhibition even of a few 
picked specimens of central schools of draw- 
ing and engraving is impossible; but it is 
also true that the riches of the department 
are very readily available to those who come 
prepared and knowing what they want. How 
to make them available to a wider class, and 
how in some degree officially to instruct the 
unprepared what to look for, will, let us hope, 
be the work of coming years in more com- 
modious quarters. In the meantime, excel- 
lent service is rendered in a publication like 
the present by a student from the outside. 
The collection of Italian drawings in the 
British Museum is not extraordinarily rich 
in numbers, but it contains admirable typi- 
cal examples of the masters. From among 
these Mr. Carr has selected a score for re- 
production, the work of thirteen different 
painters of the Renaissance. 

New mechanical processes have created 
new possibilities in the comparative study 
of all works of art, and especially of draw- 
ings. From Mr. Braun’s great laboratory at 
Dornach we can now get autotype photo- 
graphs of the principal contents of almost 
all the European collections of drawings, and, 
cla sifying this immense assortment accord- 
ing to names, can take for the first time a 
simultaneous and comparative survey of 
the scattered sketches left by any master 
or ascribed to him. A collection of auto- 
types from drawings, so sorted and ar- 
ranged, is one of the most useful of the 
additions that have recently been made to 
the Print Room itself, and ought to be one of 
the first collections formed wherever the 
historical study of art is attempted. But 
this means of reproducing sketches and 
drawings, with its immense advantages in 
facility over the old means of reproducing 
them by imitative tinted engraving, involves 
some amount of counterbalancing loss ; for 
the surface of an autotype is always some- 
what unpleasant and its aspect somewhat 
common, qualities which particularly assert 
themselves when autotypes are bound up in 
a sumptuous volume like this. A book thus 
composed can never have the beauty of the 
old and almost forgotten publications of en- 
graved facsimiles, such as those of Prestel, 
Metz, and Rogers in the last century. Nor, 
indeed, is the autotype, with its rough ap- 
proximation to the original colour, and its 
exaggeration of accidents and injuries, in 
all instances as spirited and faithful a fac- 
simile of the original as the best of those 
old engravings. The mechanical method 
has, however, superseded and abolished the 
human one; and wemust think rather of what 
we gain than what we lose by the exchange. 
Mr. Carr’s volume will be an enduring gain 
to students. He has made, perhaps, as good 
a selection as possible from the Museum 
drawings, and has arranged them in histo- 
rical sequence so as to illustrate with some- 
thing like completeness the central currents 
- of Italian art from the days just before to the 
days just after its culmination. The only 
two examples to which exception may per- 
haps be taken are the drawing of Ligozzi, 
a master whom hardly anything distin. 





guishes above a hundred others of the deca- 
dence, and that of Veronese, whose essential 
and sovereign distinctions —power and pomp 
of multitudinous composition, purity and 
splendour of festival colouring—cannot pos- 
sibly be exhibited by a drawing. The other 
masters represented are Mantegna, with the 
two fine examples of the Calumny of Apelles, 
and Mars, Venus, and Diana; Perugino, 
with the figure of an angel playing a violin, 


‘and a study for the head of a bearded saint ; 


Francia, with a characteristic and perfectly 
finished study of a head upturned in adora- 
tion; Raphael, with the subjects of Noah’s 
Wife and the Entombment, and the lovely 
heads of a Madonna and Child from the 
Wellesley collection ; Lorenzo di Credi, with 
a sheet of charming studies of angels sur- 
rounding a Virgin and Child ; Lionardo, with 
three sheets of physiognomies in his subtlest 
and most penetrating manner; Michelangelo, 
with a sketch, full of stateliness and a myste- 
rious half-expressed enchantment, of the 
Virgin and Child with St. John ; Titian, with 
a fine landscape and a study for the lost 
Peter Martyr; Andrea del Sarto, Garofalo, 
and, finally, Giulio Romano. 

In the notes which accompany his illus- 
tions, Mr. Carr has not shrunk from the 
sacrifice of putting good work in a form 
in which it can hardly find very many 
readers. The problem of reconciling the 
necessities of illustration with convenience 
of reading is one constantly besetting those 
of us who attempt similar tasks; for the 
physical labour of following a text printed 
on atlas-folio pages is one which will in- 
evitably, we know beforehand, deter the 
majority. But those who care enough for 
the subject to overcome this difficulty, will 
find in Mr. Carr’s text a series of criticisms 
singularly careful, sympathetic, and just. He 
has an equally true discernment for the 
technical and the spiritual parts of art. 
His attention is fixed on the object, 
neither straying at the call of random associ- 
ations, nor interrupted by a deflecting medium 
of personal sentiment and idea. It is by 
these two elements, the discursive element 
and the subjective element, that the criticism 
of art is most easily made interesting. To 
make it interesting without them requires 
either exceptional brilliancy and aptitude of 
epithet, an exceptional gift of calling the cre- 
ations of art by names that are happy and pic- 
turesque as well as the right names; or else an 
exceptional power of perceiving and defining 
the conditions of mind and feeling which 
underlie those creations, and determine the 
character and the differences of each. The 
former power, that of felicitously describing 
effects, is not so rare as the power of sym- 
pathetically defining the causes of effects. 
It is in this latter part of criticism, I think, 
that Mr. Carr particularly excels. The descrip- 
tive parts of his work have no lack of colour 
and precision, but itis in the analytical parts 
that it rises to the level of the best that our 
time has produced. Nothing, certainly, can 
be better than the various passages in which 
he brings out the inner meaning of the 
various phases of Iialian art, and its transi- 
tions from one phase to another ; as, for in- 
stance, its purely religious phase in Angelico, 
in whose work “ the look of religious rapture 
has become the constant habit of counte- 





nances transformed by devotion,” followed 
by the gradual encroachments of worldly 
and various humanity—an encroachment 
slight in the work of Perugino, increasing in 
the work of Francia, until by degrees “ the 
sweet rapture of Perugino’s faces fades away 
before the new study of nature; the grace 
of a few fixed attitudes is exchanged fora 
system of gesture and movement newly 
chosen from reality, and the whole ideal of 
the painters passes, without any violent rup- 
ture with these earlier influences, into a 
different world.” _ Srpney Corvin. 








THE EARLIEST NETHERLANDISH ENGRAVING. 


In 1859 M. Alvin discovered, in the Royal 
Library at Brussels, an engraving representing the 
arms of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, a de- 
scription of which, with a facsimile, was published 
by him in the Bulletin of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, series 2, vol. vi. In this article M. Alvin 
proves conclusively that this composition must 
have been executed between 1467 and 1472, and 
consequently that it is the earliest Netherlandish 
engraving known. He also puts forth the opinion 
that it is the work of the master who engraved 
the grotesque alphabet generally attributed— 
though probably without sufficient reason—to the 
master E. S. of 1466. Harzen and Renouvier 
went further, and attributed it to the master E. 8. 
himself, whom Harzen, relying on an incorrect 
extract of Laborde’s, sought to identify with the. 
goldsmith Giles (Egidius) Steclin, of Valenciennes. 

A few months ago M. A. Pinchart, of Brussels, 
published in the Bulletin des Commissions Royales 
@ Art et d’ Archéologie, vol. xv. (Brussels, 1876), an 
article in which he declared himself to be the 
possessor of an earlier engraving of the same sub- 
ject, of which the print in the Royal Library was, 
according to him, a later copy. His article is ac- 
companied bya photolithograph about two-thirds of 
the size of the original, which on careful examina- 
tion did not tend to make one accept his assertions, 
These, however, were backed up by no less an 
authority than M. Charles de Brou, who, after 
noting several differences between the two engrav- 
ings, declared that there could be no doubt that 
M. Pinchart’s was the original. M. Alvin has 
now replied, and his article published in the 
Bulletin of the Academy is accompanied by photo- 
lithographs of the two engravings, of the size of 
the originals. We must express our astonish- 
ment that any one but a mere tyro could enter- 
tain the slightest hesitation as to the relative 
value of the two works. There is not a 
detail, either architectural or heraldic, in M. 
Pinchart’s print that will bear comparison with 
the original. His is evidently the work of a man 
who could neither draw a crocket nor a lion, 
who not only turns the lions the wrong way in 
the coat of Friesland, but who was so ignorant of 
heraldry that he did not even know how to re- 
present a label, for in the coat of Burgundy the 
Jfieurs-de-lys are superposed on the label. ; 

It might, of course be urged that M. Pin- 
chart’s engraving is the earlier of the two, and 
that, not being considered satisfactory by ‘the 
Duke or the person for whom it was executed, 
that in the Royal Library was engraved by 4 
better artist to replace it; but in the fifteenth 
century the designer and the engraver were gene- 
rally one and the same person, and it is not at 
all likely that a good artist would have con- 
descended to copy and correct the design of an 
inferior man. The composition, however, is un- 
doubtedly a clever one, and the artist who 
designed it would never have made the mistakes 
in drawing which disfigure M. Pincart’s print. 
We have probably said more than endugh to put 
collectors on their guard. 

W. H. James Warr. 
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ART SALES, 


On the 5th and following days, Messrs. Christie, 
Manson and Woods sold the fifth portion of 
Mr. Bohn’s collection, consisting of Flemish, 
German, and French faience, Venetian and Ger- 
man glass, and a series of French porcelain, form- 
ing a complete illustration of the manufacture 
from its earliest production at St. Cloud to the 
end of the last century. The Sévres contains ex- 
amples of every date. Mr. Bohn, in many in- 
stances, has affixed the cost price to the specimens, 
a comparison which is interesting. He expresses 
himself, in his introduction to the catalogue, as 
indifferent with regard to profit or loss, but says 
“these quotations will be amusing to some, and 
perhaps instructive to others, and should they be 
ueither, will, at any rate, act as landmarks to his 
reminiscences.” An early faience jug, blue and 
white, with nine medallions of battles, mounted 
in silver, sold for 192. 10s., the cost price having 
been 54/.; a blue and grey pilgrim-shaped bottle, 
with Renaissance ornaments and German inscrip- 
tion, 8/.; a Palissy table-fountain, with plateau 
covered with shells and reptiles, figured by 
Delange, sold only for 15 gs.; a Palissy dish, with 
border of “ marguerites,” 20/.; large plaque of 
Nuremberg faience, in bright green enamel, repre- 
senting in bold relief the Transfiguration, with 
Renaissance frame, 26 in. by 19, 18/.; a tall 
German bocale of enamelled glass, 21 in. high 
—subject, Luther defending himself at the Diet 
of Augsburg—16 gs.; a deep-blue glass jug, with 
yellow and white ornaments, and a helmeted por- 
trait, 16/.; a pair of portraits of William and 
Anne, engraved on glass and silvered, marked 
Delft, 82. ; a triple inkstand of Chantilly porcelain, 
with silver mountings, 6/. 15s, Of the Sévres por- 
celain, a gros-bleu ewer and basin, with ten medal- 
lions of birds, by Castel, sold for 18} gs. A large 
two-handled cup, cover, and saucer, with medallions 
ofrural scenery by Viellard, date 1766, 24 gs. (cost 
price 44/.); cup, cover, and trembleuse saucer, 
gros-bleu, with medallions by Aloncle, 40 gs. (cost 
price 75/.) ; an écuelle cover and stand, turquoise 
ground and ceil-de-perdrix ornaments, 17/. 10s. ; 
another, with rose Pompadour and gold pattern, 
and pastoral subjects in medallions, by Viellard, 
29 gs. (cost price 45/. 13s. 6d.) ; two-handled gros- 
bleu cup and saucer, with bands of apple-green, 
and medallion landscapes by Viellard, 22/.; rose 
Pompadour service of two cups and saucers and 
sugar-basin, with festoons of flowers by Léve, 
78 gs.; cup and saucer, turquoise ground, with 
medallions by Dodin, 50 gs. (cost price 74. 11s.) ; 
Jewelled cup and saucer, with gold spots on a tur- 
quoise ground, 46/.; turquoise cup and saucer, 
with large medallions, 57/.; gros-bleu cu 

and saucer, with medallions of children wit 

birds’-nest and bird-trap, 68 gs. (cost price 
1121, 78.); gros-bleu cup and saucer with gilt 
jestoons and doves, and large medallion by 
Dodin, of the Three Graces, after Clodion, 50 gs. 
{cost price 100 gs.) ; gros-bleu cup and saucer, 
with medallions of Cupids by Chabry, 36 gs. (cost 
price 64/.) ; gros-bleu cup and saucer with Cupids 
and emblems in medallions by Leguay, 73 gs. 
trembleuse eup and saucer, spangled in gold with 
circular bands of rose Pompadour and green, and 
pastoral subjects by Chabry, 36 gs. (cost price 
34/.); a green and gold cup and saucer with pas- 
toral medallions by Chabry, 52/. (cost price 1007.) ; 
apple-green and gold cup and saucer with 
paintings of exotic birds by Evans in six feuille- 
de-choux medallions, 46 gs. (cost price 60/.) ; a 
lion in turquoise Sévres, 12 gs. (cost price 36/.) ; 
two gros-bleu plates painted by Niquet and Tail- 
landier, said to have been part of a service belong- 
ing to Charles IV., 48 gs. ; oval gros-bleu plateau— 
subject, Meeting of Francis I. and Henry VIII. on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold; inscribed “ Donné 
par moi Le Roy & Mdme. De Pompadour ”—20/. ; 
small square bleu-de-roi tray, 43 in. diameter, 
perforated border, with child carrying a basket of 
arapes, 34/.; another with boy and bird-cage, 25. ; 
cup and saucer, with trellised border with pastoral 





medallions by Viellard, 35/.; bleu-de-roi vases, 
with festoons of flowers, 14 in., 32 gs. This 
finished the Sévres china, of which the prices 
generally were very inadequate. Two pieces of 
Schoelcher of Paris fetched good prices—a plaque, 
20 in., with landscape after Carl du Jardin, 20 gs., 
and a plate with landscape medallions in border 
and bistre centre with Cupids, 18} gs. The 
specimens of the various French manufactures so 
carefully collected found little favour: with the 
exception of a bleu-de-roi Arras bowl, with land- 
scapes in medallions, which sold for 40/., small 
prices were given. It is much to be desired that 
some of them had been secured for South Kensing- 
ton, for marks are becoming every day more rare, 
and if ever a ceramic museum should be formed 
it will be very difficult to procure them. The sale 
realised 4,3007. Mr. Bohn promises a sixth sale, 
comprising the remainder of his ceramic ware. 


On Monday fortnight a cabinet of Greek coins, 
formed by the late General Chambré, was dispersed 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge. The 
three most valuable in the collection were :— 
Pyrrhus, obv. splendid head of Jupiter Dodonaeus 
(as on gems), crowned with oak, sev. Juno seated 
with head turreted, holding a long sceptre and 
veiled, an exquisite and rare tetradrachm, which 
fetched 26/.; Aetolia in genere, obv. head of 
Hercules with lion’s skin, rev. Aetolia with 
petasus, seated on armour to right, 20/. 10s.; 
and Messene Peloponnesi, obv. female head (Ceres) 
to right, rev. MESSANIOQN., Jupiter Ithomates 
naked, with long hasta and thunderbolt to 
right, tripod in front, 21/4. Among other notice- 
able lots may be named a gold tetradrachm of 
Ptolemaeus I., 5/. 17s. Gd.; an octodrachm of 
Arsinoe II., Philadelphi, 8/. 5s.; a double stater of 
Alexander Magnus, 6/.; a medallion of Thurium, 
4l.; Locri Epizephyrii, 8/. 8s.; Gelas, medallion, 
31. 11s.; Naxus, tetradrachm, 6/.; Syracusae, me- 
dallions, 67. 2s. 6d., and 5l. 5s.; Perseus, tetra- 
drachm, 7/. 17s. 6d.; Phalanna Thessaliae, 6/. Gs. ; 
Athenae, didrachm, 5/. 5s.; Priansus, 7/.; Mithri- 
dates VI., tetradrachm, 6/. 6s.; Timotheus and 
Dionysius, Bithynian dynasts, 6/. 12s, 6d.; Pru- 
sius II, Bithyniae Rex., 2/. 5s.; Samos, tetra- 
drachm, 3/.: Evagoros I., Cypri, didrachm, 2/. 6s. ; 
Antiochus VIII, 27. 2s. 


On the 22nd inst. Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
and Hodge sold some valuable Greek and Roman 
coins from the Levant. The most remarkable 
was a Syrian tetradrachm, described thus:— 
“ Antiochus VI., obv. fine young portrait, radiate, 
and with regal fillet; «ev. the Dioscuri riding to 
left, a javelin or sceptre in front to left, and with 
ENI®ANOYS. AIONYSOY., TPY. above,” Xc., 
which sold for 28/. Another of Cleopatra and 
Antiochus VIII. fetched 10/. 10s.; four gold or 
double staters of Cyzicus fetched 11/., 8/. 5s., 
7. 5s., and 5/. 15s.; a Ptolemaic medallion bear- 
ing head of Arsinoe, with diadem, sphendone, 
and veil, 14/.: a silver Nagidus, bearing Venus, 
semi-nude, seated, Eros, and Bacchus, 12/. 5s.; 
six Cyzicene staters, minted about 450 B.c., 
fetched prices between 8/. 10s. and 6/. each. 


On the following day the same firm sold the 
coins and medals of Mr. Fuller Maitland. Among 
the ancient British were a Tasciovanus, 8/. 15s., 
and a Cunobelinus, 7/7. 10s. ; a sovereign or double 
rial of Henry VII., 127.; Edward VI., sovereign, 
41. 12s.; Mary, angel, 3/. 10s.; James I., rose or 
double rial, 3/7. 10s.; Charles I., Oxford three- 
pound piece, 5/. 7s. 6d. ; Charles I., Briot’s Scotch 
unit or sceptre piece, 3/. 1s.; Charles I., Oxford 
pound piece, 1642, 7/. 15s.; ditto, ten-shilling 
piece, 4/. 10s.; pattern for ninepence, 1658, 
41. 9s.; Cromwell, crown, 1658, 3/. This. collec- 
tion realised 3817, 5s. 6d. 


WE may remind our readers that the sale of the 
collection of antiquities, c., at the King’s Arms 
Hotel, Lancaster, will take place on April 11 and 
12, 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Marine Picture Gallery at No. 142 New 
Bond Street has reopened with a number of new 
paintings, mostly by Danish artists; it now bears 
the supplementary name of “ Arctic Exhibition.” 
The number of works exceeds 100, and many wi'l 
be found uncommonly attractive to “old salts,” 
yachting men, and their congeners, and worthy of 
appreciative inspection by artists and amateurs as 
well. It is, indeed, a very interesting display in 
its special line. Eight of the works put forward 
more particularly as attractions to visitors are 
Rasmussen’s Discovery of Greenland, and Discovery 
of America (King Eric the Red being represented 
as the hero of both these achievements) ; Séren- 
sen’s Swedish Fisher-Boats in the North Sea; 
Melby’s Summer Midnight in Iceland ; Neumann’s 
View on the Nile ; Carl Bille’s Atlantic Wave ; and 
Bradford’s Wreckers (Polar bears mumbling over 
a shattered boat), and Arctic Sunrise in Melville 
Bay. There are, however, several other works 
and painters to maintain the interest of the collec- 
tion ; for instance, Mr. Small (with his important 
wreck-picture from last Royal Academy), L. Holst, 
and in especial Mignot. Two remarkably beauti- 
ful works by this lamented American painter are 
the Moonlight in Ecuador, and St. Agnes’ Eve— 
palmetto-trees in the first, a snow-scene for the 
second. The Table-Rock, Niagara, is a larger 
specimen from the same hand, not entirely 
finished. 


Tae death is announced of the Alsatian sculptor 
André Friedrich, an artist of considerable note in 


his own country, where he has executed several. 


important works, especially at Strasbourg, where 
he has resided since 1826, One of his finest 
statues, the nymph Alsa, presented by him to the 
town of Strasbourg, was destroyed during the 
bombardment of that city, but numerous other 
works by him still decorate its public buildings 
and squares. Although seventy-nine years of age 
at the time of his death, he leaves several statues 
upon which he has lately been working unfinished 
in his atelier, among others two figures emblematical 
of the Rhine and Alsatia, which are said to be re- 
markably fiae works. 


Tue Spinoza Memorial Committee at the Hague 
has issued a circular inviting designs for the 
statue of Spinoza to be erected in that city. The 
competition is open to artists of all countries. The 
statue is to represent Spinoza in the dress of the 
seventeenth century, and the plaster models are 
to be one métre in height, including the pedestal. 
Models are to be delivered on or before October 1, 
1877, carriage paid, to M. van Ophoven, Flu- 
weelen Burgwal 22, The Hague, and are to be 
accompanied by a motto, together with a sealed 
cover containing the same motto and the artist’s 
name and address. The author of the design 
which may be chosen will be called upon to fur- 
nish an enlarged model in plaster (without the 
pedestal), and if this is finally approved will re- 
ceive a reward of 2,000 florins. A prize of 250 
florins will be awarded to the design esteemed 
second in merit. The statue itself is to be in 
bronze, and will be executed by the sculptor, or 
under his superintendence, Further details may 
be had from the secretary of the Committee, Dr. 
H. J. Betz, Koninginnegracht 59, The Hague. 


By the special request of the Society of Arts, 
Mr. Thrupp, of the well-known firm of Thrupp 
and Maberley, coachbuilders, Oxford Street, re- 
cently delivered a course of lectures at the 
Society's rooms, before large and attentive audi- 
ences, on “ The History of the Art of Coachbuild- 
ing.” These lectures manifested much research, 
and were deemed so valuable that it is determined 
to give them permanence. Messrs. Kerby and 
Endean are now passing the volume through the 
press, and it will be issued soon after Easter, with 
many illustrations, showing the gradual progress 
of development in carriages for travelling purposes, 
from the earliest ages. 
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A CORRESPONDENT mentions the pecuniary re- 
strictions under which our Museum labours when 
unusual opportunities are afforded, as at the forth- 
coming Didot sale, for supplying vacant places in 
the stores of the Print Room, and urges the 
desirability of a special grant for the forthcoming 
sale, such as was made on the dispersion of the Gali- 
chon collection, and on at least one other occasion. 
It is true that the funds annually at the disposal 
of the authorities of the Print Room do not seem 
insignificant when compared with those that can 
be dealt with by, say, the Paris Bibliothéque 
Nationale. But it should be taken into account 
that a great part of our annual allowance has to 
go in supplying obvious deficiencies in a collection 
which, though indeed amazingly rich for its age, 
is still young, and is therefore without the great 
accumulation of inherited treasures in the posses- 
sion of the Paris “ Département des Estampes.” 


Mr. Crcit Gorpon Lawson invites his friends 
to see his new pictures—Autumn; In the Valleys— 
a Pastoral; and View from Don Saltero’s, Cheyne 
Walk, A.D. 1777—to-day, and on two following 
days, at his house, 15 Cheyne Walk. 


Tue death is announced of the Swedish painter 
Carl Petter Lehmann, at Sigtuna, in his eighty- 
fourth year. Lehmann was the most popular 
portrait-painter of his time, and is said to have 
executed no less than 4,800 portraits. He was 
born in Norway, and in his youth founded a 
school of art at Bergen, in which several distin- 
guished artists were trained. It is proposed to 
form an exhibition of his works at Stockholm. 


Cart Freperrk WItcKens, Thorwaldsen’s 
servant, and afterwards Curator of the Thor- 
waldsen Museum, has died at Copenhagen, March 
23, at a great age. It will be remembered that he 
published some years ago an interesting volume of 
reminiscences of the great sculptor. 


Tue works of the deceased Swedish painter 
Egron Lundgren, late member of our own Old 
Water-Colour Society, are being collected, and 
will be exhibited in the galleries of the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Stockholm. 


Tue annual exhibition of the society “ Amatori 
e Cultori delle Belle Arti” is now open in Rome, 
but it is said to be rather poor this year. Strange 
to say, although this exhibition is open to for- 
eigners residing in Rome as well as to native artists, 
very few of the numerous painters and sculptors 
studying in that city have availed themselves of 
this opportunity of showing the result of their la- 
bours. There are certainly several conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, but, for the most part, the best-known and 
most rising artists in Rome have not contributed. 
There are also many omissions among the Italian 
schools. For instance, the Milan school of paint- 
ing, the most important perhaps in Italy at the 
present time, is altogether absent, although Milan 
is tolerably well represented as far as regards 
sculpture, and Florence and Venice only contribute 
a few works in —— and none in sculpture. 
It may probably be that many of the best Italian 
artists are reserving their works for the French 
exhibition next year, but even so it is a pity that 
they should let a national gathering fall to such a 
very poor level. 


A Few original drawings of some interest have 
just been presented to the British Museum by 
Miss Twining. They are by a certain Thomas 
Longcroft, stated to be a descendant of a family 
which came to England in the time of William the 
Conqueror, but himself an indigo-merchant in 
Bengal. It appears that he went out to India in 
1780, and had for a fellow-voyazer the painter 
Zoffany, under whom, during the long voyage, he 
cultivated his natural taste for drawing. He was 
one of the first Europeans who penetrated as far 
north as Agra, Delhi, and Benares, and the 
sketches he has left of these and other places are 
remarkable even now for their correct rendering 


of the character of the scenery, and accuracy with 
regard to architectural details. Modern photo- 
graphs of the buildings he drew prove him, indeed, 
to have been exact even in the most unimportant 
features. The drawings presented to the museum 
are chiefly views of celebrated Hindoo monuments 
that have since become very well known, but 
which were wholly new to Europeans at the time 
he sketched them. Most of the views have a 
carefully-drawn burr-tree in the foreground, and 
all are executed with great care and finish. 


M. Pu. Burry is at present giving a series of 
lectures on “ Ancient and Modern Japan” in the 
Salle of the Boulevard des Capucines in Paris. 


Tue Chronique des Arts announces that its well- 
known contributor, M. Henry Havard, has just 
discovered some very important documents relating 
to certain of the old Dutch masters. The results 
of these discoveries the Chronique proposes to 
publish from time to time. 


THe conferences of the Union Centrale opened 
this month, and will take place every Wednesday 
and Friday during April. They are open to the 
public, and are entirely gratuitous. 


Aw Exhibition of Fine Arts has been organised 
at Lyons for the benefit of the poor silk-weavers 
who have been thrown out of employment. It 
will open on May 1, in the Musée de l’Art et 
d’Industrie, and promises to be more than usually 
attractive. The local artists of Lyons form a con- 
siderable body, and will, of course, be largely re- 
presented. 


THE great prize of the Berlin Academy is to be 
awarded this year for the best work in sculpture. 
The competition begins on April 9. The prize 
consists of a stipend for two years’ study in Italy, 
with all expenses of travelling defrayed. 


Ove of the most celebrated paintings of John 
van Eyck was stolen on the 15th instant from the 
Royal Museum at Berlin. It is a small picture, 
painted on wood, scarcely fifteen inches high. It 
represents the Virgin crowned, with the Infant 
Jesus, under a Gothic canopy. It bears the date 
1440, and the signature of the painter—“ Jan van 
Eyck, Brugge.” The administration of the 
Museum have offered the reward of 300 marks 
(cre, 151.) for its recovery. 


THE picture which was recently sold under the 
name of Hugo Vander Goés at the Hétel Drouot, 
but about which we expressed some doubt in the 
Acapemy of January 27, has given rise to con- 
siderable discussion among experts. The catalogue 
stated positively, and with circumstantial detail 
of fact, that it was by Vander Goés, but, as no 
historical record of that master’s visit to Italy 
exists, it seems somewhat bold to attempt to 
establish such a visit on the strength of this single 
work. There is another Flemish master, however, 
whose name, Gérard David, has only of late years 
been rescued from oblivion, who is known to 
have had frequent relations with Italy, and it is 
the opinion of several distinguished connoisseurs 
who have examined this painting that it is cer- 
tainly by him. There is, in fact, no internal 
evidence whatever except the signature, which 
may always be regarded as suspicious, by which 
to assign it to Vander Goés ; whereas it is found 
by M. Reiset and others to bear many points of 
resemblance to the known works of Gérard David. 
Whoever may be the painter, it must undoubtedly 
be a very fine work of the early Flemish School, 
and, although restored in parts, it is said to be on 
the whole in an admirable state of preservation, so 
that its purchaser, even should its signature be 
disproved, will probably have no cause to regret 
his 19,900 franes, the sum for which it is said to 
have been sold. 


Tne death is announced of Anton TIansch, a 





landscape-painter of almost as great note in 
| Vienna as his compatriots Selleny, Ender, and 





Holzer, whose death Vienna has also had to 
mourn within the last two years. Hansch was 
born in 1815, and was one of the first to free 
German landscape-painting from the conventional 
style that distinguished it at the beginning of the 
century. He dared while still young to go to 
Nature for instriction, and is said to have often 
passed months in a little hut in the mountains, 
suffering at times the greatest hardships and pri- 
vations, in order to be able to understand the les- 
sons of his teacher. He is principally esteemed 
for his small cabinet-paintings of mountainous 
scenery, which are always effective, though often 
the execution is slighter than that to which 
English landscape-painters have accustomed us, 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. Henry Irvine discusses in the April num- 
ber of The Nineteenth Century a question all the 
more interesting because it can never be finally 
set at rest. Who was the Third Murderer in 
Macbeth ?—the man, it will be remembered, of 
whose part in the business nothing is heard until 
he actually appears as one of those in act to carry 
it out. What, it may even be asked, was the ob- 
ject of his presence? That, however, is the 
question most readily answered of those that 
are concerned with him. He was there to make 
assurance doubly sure. Whoever he was—and 
Mr. Irving is not the first who has addressed 
himself to the task of identifying him—there 
is conclusive evidence from the dialogue 
that his advent was unexpected by the two 
others, and there is every ground for the suppo- 
sition that he was personally unknown to them: 
personally unknown to them, at least, in the guise 
in which he presented himself, for it has actually 
been suggested, among many suggestions, that he 
was no other than Macbeth. Of° all possible 
solutions, this is the most attractive, but it is far, 
we think, from beiag the most probable. ‘To per- 
suade oneself that the Third Murderer was 
Macbeth in disguise is to introduce new and 
almost sensational interest—and has this element 
of agreeableness—but the persuasion must rest, 
we think, upon too slender a foundation ; and Mr. 
Irving, though he does not expressly say so in his 
Shaksperian Note, is presumably of that opinion, 
since his own theory is quite another one. Hardly 
more than two points—and neither of them strong 
ones—could, we suspect, be urged in any support 
of the theory that Macbeth himself was the 
“Third Murderer.” The action of the play would 
at first sight appear to allow of his presence, and 
the dialogue of the play does not expressly contra- 
dict it. But the chance is of the slightest, as will 
be seen by taking two points alone: one mental, 
the other material. Is it likely, in the first place, 
that the man whom his own first murder—that of 
Duncan—had so frighted that it has given us the 
dagger scene—the scene of incarnate terror— 
would have been, after only the second murder, so 
immediately self-controlled that he could have 
been seated placidly at the feast directly the deed 
was accomplished? And in the second place, 
would the lapse of time have really allowed him 
to be? The time must have been brief: the First 
Murderer must have hurried from his work, for in 
the banquet-scene, when he appears at the door, 
Macbeth approaches him with the words, “ There’s 
blood upon: thy face.” And the “blood,” if 
only in his look and bearing, indicated none the 
less the excitement of recent violence. Again, it 
is only after Macbeth has received the news, that 
he is disturbed by the apparition of the ghost. The 
“ Third Murderer” was not Macbeth. Possibly after 
all, he was no one with whom the play at any 
other point deals. But if he was, as there is strong 
presumption that he was, some person about 
Macbeth—a person of securer trust than either of 
the hired two, whose “ spirits shone through 
them,” as their hirer must somewhat sarcastically 
have said—then it is indeed of great probability 
that he was the man Mr. Irving believes him to 
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have been: the Attendant who was bidden to 
fetch the other murderers in :— 
“ Attend those men 
Our pleasure ? 
Attendant. They are, my lord, without the palace 


e. 
Macbeth. Bring them before us.” 
The short career of this attendant in the play, 
Mr. Irving carefully follows in the little essay to 
which we must direct our readers, He marks 
the significance and carefulness of the poet's stage 
directions concerning him, and contrasts this care- 
fulness and significance with the seeming unim- 
portance of the few words he has to utter. But 
we do not propose either to anticipate or to repeat 
Mr. Irving in his arguments. We may add, how- 
ever, that they are couched in the pleasant English 
of a man who has studied the great dramatists 
more than the daily newspapers. Legitimate 
actors, who know half Shakspere by heart, start 
as writers with undeniable advantages in the 
matter of style. 


Tue Easter entertainments begin to-night, when 
one or two of the most important of the new 
things will be played or old pieces revived. Others 
will follow on Monday. To-night Mr. Albery’s 
comedy, which has changed its name from Gentle 
Rebecca to Pink Dominos, will be brought out at 
the Criterion, where Mr. John Clarke will also 
appear in The Porter's Knot, one of the pieces 
made famous, of old time, by Robson. At the 
Prince of Wales's, Mrs. Bancroft reappears, and acts 
in a new part, in The Vicarage: a Fireside Story, 
by the writer who seeks to be known as Mr. 
Savile Rowe. London Assurance will be acted 
for the first time at this theatre, and with a very 
strong cast. The programme, on-the whole, is 
certainly the most substantial, and may prove to 
be also one ofthe most delicate, ever put forth from 
Tottenham Street. The Two Mothers, under Mr. 
Mayer’s management, will be produced at the 
Duke’s Theatre. 


On Monday next, Mr. Joseph Jefferson makes 
his reappearance at the Princess's; Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who was well enough to act at 
Brighton on Monday last, reappears in London, 
under the management of Mr. John Hollings- 
head; and Mr. Charles Reade’s new play, The 
Seuttled Ship, will be brought out at the Olympic. 
Other new pieces are announced; among them 
Mr. Rae’s Fame, which comes forward only a few 
days after Easter. 


Tue Lyceum has been closed during the week, 
but it reopens on Monday with Richard ITT. 


Cuancrs have been made already at Drury 
Lane and the Adelphi; though, indeed, at neither 
theatre is there anything new. The Colleen Bawn, 
with Mr. Shiel Barry in the part first played by 
Mr. Edmund Falconer, we believe, has been re- 
vived at Drury Lane; while at the Adelphi, 
Mr. A. R, Selous’ nautical and patriotic drama, 
True to the Core, has been, and is still, nightly 
performed. It was brought first into notice as 
having won the “T. P. Cooke Prize” some ten years 
ago, and remains memorable as one of the few 
good things written in a sense tu order. The stage 
iS crowded with the bearers of historical names, 
yet the play is hardly an historical drama; and it 
is less upon the presentation of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and a dozen illustrious contemporaries 
than upon the rousing yet not always unnatural 
incidents that the piece’s success depends. True 
to the Core has the very genuine interest of effec- 
tive melodrama, and the force of patriotic senti- 
ment is not unskilfully added to that interest. 
Mr. Emery plays in a way that is roughly 
picturesque and pleasing a character excellently 
sulted to him, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. J. G. Shore, 
Miss Edith Stuart and Miss Rachel Sanger take 
part in the performance, and are among those who 
Go most for its success. True to the Core is, 
indeed, generally ‘well interpreted; the faults in 
the acting being chiefly such as would appear in- 





separable from the school to which the piece 
belongs. 


Tue health of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt obliges 
her to be absent from the Théitre Frangais for at 
least a month. 


SEVERAL performances of interest have recently 
been given in Paris. The Théatre Frangais has 
revived the Joweur of Regnard, hardly played 
since the days of M. Edouard Thierry’s adminis- 
tration, when Leroux played Valére and Got was 
the valet. Leroux is no longer living, and Got, 
as has been remarked, is more and more inclined 
to leave to others the part of comic servant 
wherever it may occur, and to appear exclusively 
in what are known as “ character-parts.” Delaunay 
has now taken up the character that was Leroux’s, 
and Coquelin the character that was Got’s. There 
is nothing in Le Joweur that can cause it to be 
received with enthusiasm in our day, and it may 
be doubted whether it was ever provocative of 
sustained laughter. There are very old fre~ 
quenters of the Comédie Francaise who say that 
they have never seen the Jouew” please any but 
“les délicats” — those “qui vont chercher au 
théatre un autre plaisir que celui du théitre 
méme.” Regnard, indeed, has perhaps about him 
nothing first-rate except his style, and those who 
know that best allow that there is nothing easier, 
clearer, prettier, more alert and alive, than the 
French of the Joueur. 


At M. Ballande’s Theatre—the “ Troisiéme 
Théatre Francais ”—a four-act piece called Made- 
motselle Guérin has been produced. Its author- 
ship is not only unavowed, but is actually un- 
known, except within the narrowest circles: the 
writer having never attended any rehearsal of his 
play. Mademoiselle Guérin recalls, in the main, 
the popular Vaudeville drama of Miss Multon— 
in which Mdme. Fargueil’s acting was so great— 
and Miss Multon, as many French critics seem to 
forget, was founded on Mrs. Henry Wood's Last 
Lynne. In Miss Multon, itis a wife who had 
erred who comes at last to her home as a governess 
and finds another wife installed as step-mother of 
her children; while in Mademoiselle Guérin, it is 
not the heroine who is at fault, but the hero, her 
husband. The husband having eloped with her, 
married her, and made her a mother, has abandoned 
her in a foreign country,and coming back to France 
himself, he has taken another wife without having 
been at any great trouble to ascertain whether 
she was, as rumour declared, really dead. She 
too, not dead, has returned, and has become a 


‘governess, and she is engaged at the house of a 


Mdme. de Brainville, whose husband is for the 
moment travelling; and the husband, when he 
comes back from his journey, proves to be the 
man who had deserted her. From this point the 
story is unnecessarily and even feebly prolonged. 
On the man’s return prompt action would have 
been taken; either the second wife must have 
gone, or he would have insisted on the final 
departure of the first. Anyhow a crisis must have 
occurred, and must have passed, and the curtain 
should have fallen. But the last acts of Made- 
moiselle Guérin are eked out by scenes which dis- 
play superfluously the love and devotion of 
various men for a woman not one of them can 
marry ; and the acting of the drama, good as it 
is on the part of Mdlle. Wilson, Mdlle. Cassoty, 
and a brother of Desclée, cannot suffice to main- 
tain the full interest until the last words of the 
play. 

Moritz. Brancue Baretta, the youngest 
sociétaire of the Comédie Francaise, has suc- 
ceeded Mdlle. Croizette in the character of 
Adrienne in L’Eté de Saint Martin. She plays it 
with more gentleness, but with less authority, 
than her predecessor. 


Comp.xaInT is made, in Paris, of the absence of 
promising country recruits for the metropolitan 
stage. The provinces, it is said, nowadays furnish 
Paris with no actors. Young actors must come 





from the Conservatoire, or from minor Parisian 
theatres where they have been but for a short 
time. It is chiefly to a system which is telling 
doubtless on the English stage as much as upon 
the French that the lack of promising recruits is 
due—the system of filling the smaller provincial 
theatres with travelling companies, organised in 
the capital, for the sole purpose of representing 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
one work, or the works of one author. By this 
means, completeness of representation is, it may 
be, assured to the works selected, but it is at the 
cost both of compelling the comedians engaged in 
their performances to restrict themselves during a 
long term to a most limited range of parts, and of 
depriving the young comedians who are still 
attached to the country theatres of the oppor- 
tunity of “creating ” new réles—playing, that is, 
not only parts in the recognised legitimate reper- 
tory, but parts that they have never seen acted 
before. 








MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—SCHUMANN'S “ FAUST.” 


THERE are, probably, few of Schumann's composi- 
tions which in this country are more talked about 
and less known than his “Scenes from Goethe’s 
Faust.” Most English musicians are aware that 
the work is in Germany considered one of the 
composer's masterpieces; but comparatively few 
have any actual acquaintance with it. This 
doubtless arises largely from the fact that until 
last Thursday week, when the third part was 
produced at the Philharmonic Concert in St. 
James’s Hall, it had never been heard in London. 
It had only once been brought forward at all in 
this country ; and that was about two years ago 
by the Cambridge University Musical Society 
under Mr. C. Villiers Stanford. It was therefore 
not surprising that a large number of the leading 
musicians of London were to be seen in the hall 
on the occasion of its first performance in the 
metropolis. 

The three parts of which the Faust music con- 
sists were written at widely different times, and 
are of very unequal value. The third, and by far 
the finest, was mostly composed in 1844, at a 
time when Schumann was in the fullest pos- 
session of his powers ; the first and second were 
written some years later (between 1849 and 1853), 
when the mental disorder by which during his 
last years his intellect was obscured had already 
cast its deep shadow over him. In these parts 
of the work there is little spontaneity; the 
music is, for the most part, heavy and laboured ; 
and it is cnly occasionally that the genius of 
the composer breaks for an instant through the 
thick clouds by which it is enveloped. Far other- 
wise is it with the third part, now more especially 
under notice. Here all is comparatively clear ; 
and though Schumann’s music certainly requires 
familiarity for its full appreciation, the beauties 
of the greater part of this section of the work lie 
so on the surface that, given an even tolerable 
performance, they must make their way at once 
to the understanding and heart of the hearer. 
Most musicians will’ agree that the Manfred 
music, the best parts of Paradise and the Peri, and 
this third part of Faust must rank as Schumann’s 
finest vocal works. 

The final scene of the second part of the poem, 
“Faust’s Verklirung,” will be familiar to all 
students of Goethe. The mystical nature of the 
subject seems to have had special attractions for 
Schumann ; it is indeed difficult to think of any 
other composer, excepting Brahms, who could 
have been equally successful in the musical illus- 
tration of such a text. A detailed analysis of the 
music would be of little service without the aid 
of quotations; but a few remarks on the more 
salient features may not be out of place. The 
opening chorus, “‘ Waldung sie schwankt heran,” 
breathes a spirit of strange calm; we are trans- 
ported at once to the wild mountain gorge inhabited 
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only by hermits dwelling in the clefts of the rock, 
and the whole tone and feeling of the music 
prepares the way admirably for the strange 
visions to follow. The highly characteristic, 
but musically not very interesting, solo of 
the “Pater Ecstaticus” is followed by that of 
the “‘ Pater Profundus, containing passages of rare 
beauty, especially the touching phrase, “ So ist es 
die allmicht’ge Liebe.” From this point the 
music rises to a higher level. Schumann has 
written nothing more delightful than the chorus 
of the “Seligen Knaben,” or the solo and chorus 
of the younger Angels, “Jene Rosen aus den 
Hiinden.” The grand chorus, “Gerettet ist das 
edle Glied,” treated fugally, forms an imposing 
contrast to the more quiet numbers which have pre- 
ceded it. The solo of Dr. Marianus, “ Hier ist die 
Aussicht frei,” one of the most original and 
striking movements, leads to another gem, the 
solo with chorus, “‘ Dir, der Unberiihrbaren.” The 
theme of this piece is of a simplicity uncommon 
with Schumann, being (like many of Beethoven’s 
finest thoughts) constructed chiefly on the diatonic 
scale; the rich and full harmonies for a seven-part 
chorus produce here a grand effect. The music 
which follows is of a more complex character; 
the trio of the three penitents and the solo for 
Gretchen, “ Neige, neige, du Ohnegleiche,” are 
among the most noticeable points of this part. 
In the final “Chorus Mysticus,” “ Alles Verging- 
liche ist nur ein Gleichniss,” we find the longest 
and most developed movement of the work; it is 
less readily appreciable at a first hearing than 
some other numbers, and is somewhat diffuse ; it 
nevertheless contains many beauties of a high 
order, and worthily closes the whole. 

The reasons why this Faust music has never 
before been heard in London are not far to seek. 
In the first place it is only very recently that a 
version has been published (by Messrs. Novello) 
with English words, This version, by Miss 
Louisa Vance, deserves commendation as a fairly 
successful attempt to grapple with a task of ex- 
treme difficulty. But another and more impor- 
tant reason for the infrequency of the perform- 
ance lies in the music itself. I know of no work, 
excepting Beethoven’s great Mass in D and some 
of Bach’s larger compositions, which makes more 
demands upon a chorus than this. Nothing but 
long and very careful practice will enable any 
choir, no matter what its ability, to master the 
task which Schumann has here set before it; it 
is, therefore, not to be expected that opportu- 
nities of hearing the music will frequently be 
afforded. 

Of the performance on the present occasion it is 
impossible to speak well. The soloists, it is true, 
were excellent. Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Henry Guy, 
Mr. Wadmore, and Mr. Pope, on whom devolved 
the most important share of the work, especially 
distinguished themselves, while the smaller solos 
were efficiently sung by Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. 
Worell-Duval, Mrs. Irene Ware, Miss Boling- 
broke, Miss Kate Steel, and Miss Reimar. The 
orchestra, too, performed the by no means easy 
instrumental portion of the music in a manner 
which was the more creditable to them as we 
understand they had only one rehearsal. But the 
chorus was, to use the mildest word consistent 
with truth, simply discreditable. Not only was 
it occasionally out of tune, and in one piece 
especially (“Nebelnd um _ Felsenhih’”) per- 
sistently wrong in rhythm almost from the first 
bar to the last, but, except in the opening chorus, 
the whole performance was marked by an utter 
want of “attack ;” points were taken up so feebly 
as to be almost inaudible ; and the impression pro- 
duced was that the singers did not half know the 
music (which was probably the fact), and that 
they were afraid of singing loud lest they should 
be wrong. The noble chorus, “ Gerettet ist das 
edle Glied,” and more especially the finale, were 
mere caricatures. Of course the great difliculty 
of the music ought to be taken into consideration ; 
but this should have been thought of by the 





directors before announcing the work. In justice 
alike to Schumann and to the reputation of the 
Philharmonic Society, they had no business to 
bring forward an important work in such a 
miserably inadequate manner. When the music 
was produced at Cambridge, the excellent and 
most intelligent choir of the University Musical 
Society practised it continuously for four months ; 
and to perform it with probably at most three or 
four rehearsals showed either an utter incapacity 
of appreciating the difficulty of the music, or an 
entire indifference as to what sort of a performance 
was given. It is simply in the interests of the 
Philharmonic Society that this plain and strong 
language is used; for its bitterest enemies could 
wish it no worse harm than that it shou'! give a 
few more performances of the same kind as this. 
Far better would it be to confine itself to instru- 
mental or solo works, of which it can at least give 
a respectable rendering, than attempt choral 
compositions unless it can do them far more 
justice. 

The remainder of the concert was happily much 
more satisfactory. It included Beethoven's Ter- 
zetto “ Tremate, empj, tremate,” well sung by 
Mrs. Osgood and Messrs. Guy and Wadmore ; 
Bennett’s overture to Parisina; Beethoven's 
Choral Fantasia, the pianoforte part played by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann; the final scene from 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, admirably given by 
Mrs. Osgood ; and the overture to Der Freischiitz. 
At the fourth concert, on April 16, M. Paul 
Viardot, a violinist of whom report speaks very 
highly, and a son of the celebrated singer Mdme. 
Viardot-Garcia, is to make his first appearance in 
this country. Brahms’s new symphony is also 
announced. EBENEZER Provt. 





THE concert in commemoration of Beethoven 
given at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, while 
very fairly representative of the great master, 
consisted for the most part of such very familiar 
works as to require little more than a mere line 
of record. The one novelty of the afternoon was 
the “Elegy” for four solo voices with string 
quartett accompaniments, written by Beethoven 
in 1814 in memory of the Countess Pasqualati, 
wife of one of his friends. Though quite short, 
being in only one movement, this Elegy is a 
little gem; in the depth of its expression and 
the boldness of its harmonies it has more affinity 
with the later quartetts than with other works 
of the composer dating from about the same 
period. The orchestral pieces at this concert were 
the “ Eroica” symphony, and the first Leonora 
overture; the programme also included the choral 
fantasia (the pianoforte part played by Madame 
Goddard, who also gave, later in the afternoon, 
the thirty-two variations in © minor), and a se- 
lection from Fidelio, which comprised the quartett 
from the first act, the trio “In better worlds,” 
and the second finale. The soloists were Misses 
Jessie Jones, Mary Davies, and Reimar; and 
Messrs. H. Guy, Sauvage, Pope, and Wadmore. 
For this afternoon, Brahms’s new symphony is 
announced, 


Tue orchestral concert given by the students of 
the Royal Academy of Music, in St. James’s Hall, 
on Saturday evening last, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, was of unusual interest, 
as it was the occasion of the first introduction to 
a London public of the last and greatest of Franz 
Schubert's Masses—that in E flat. There is no 
work of this composer which is more thoroughly 
characteristic of his peculiar genius than this. 
Truly devotional in style, it overflows with lovely 
melody, and is full of those harmonic surprises, 
so to 0 which form so charming a feature 
in Schubert's later works. The orchestration also 
is masterly, the frequent employment of the brass 
instruments piano reminding us of the Rosa- 
munde music and the B minor symphony. The 
music is in parts very far from easy for the 
chorus; but the singers, though numerically 





weak in proportion to the orchestra, sang the 
most difficult passages with a correctness reflecting 
the highest credit both on themselves and their 
conductor. The solo music, which in this Mass 
is of less importance than in many others (the 
work being chiefly choral), was efficiently given 
by pupils of the Academy—Mrs. Irene Ware, Miss 
Orridge, and Messrs. Tower, Seligmann, and 
Theiler. We trust that other opportunities may 
be afforded of hearing this charming Mass, and 
cordially congratulate the authorities of the Aca- 
demy on its production. An excellent miscel- 
laneous selection, on which it is needless to dwell, 
completed the programme. 


Tue present series of Monday Popular Concerts 
was brought to a close on Monday last with an 
excellent and diversified programme, including 
Beethoven’s quartett in E flat, Op. 74, Schumann’s 
“ Carnaval,” and a variety of smaller pieces by 
Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, and Bach. Mdme. 
Schumann and Mdlle. Marie Krebs were the 
pianists, the other instrumentalists being Messrs. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Mdlles. 
Sophie Léwe, Thekla Friedlinder, and Redeker 
were the vocalists. We are glad to learn that the 
whole season has been a most successful one. 


Two classical concerts, after the model of the 
“Monday Popular,” have been given in the con- 
cert-room of the Royal Academy, Hanover Square, 
on Friday, the 23rd, and last Tuesday. At the 
first, Beethoven’s quintett inC, Op. 29, Schubert's 
quintett in OC, Op. 163, and Brahms’s second sextett 
(in G, Op. 36—a worthy companion of his better- 
known sextett in B flat) were given, the perform- 
ers being Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, Zerbini, 
Pezze, and Piatti. Last Tuesday the works given 
were Schubert’s quartett in D minor (wrongly 
described as “ Op. 161,” a number which belongs 
to the quartett in G major), Schumann’s piano 
quartett in E flat, Brahms’s piano quintett in F 
minor, and Beethoven’s romance for violin in G 
major. The executants at this concert were Mdile. 
Krebs and Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti. With such performers it need scarcely be 
said that a musical treat of the highest order was 
afforded, especially as the comparatively small 
concert-room of the Royal Academy is far better 
adapted for chamber-music than the larger area of 
St. James’s Hall. 


THE Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral 
Society is about to give three concerts in St. 
James's Hall, the first of which will take place 
on Saturday evening next, and will be in aid of 
the London Society for Teaching the Blind, 
Avenue Road. The programme, which will in- 
clude Mozart’s symphony in G minor, Bennett's 
fourth concerto for piano, and the overtures to 
Rosamunde and L’ Ambassadrice, will severely test 
the mettle of the amateurs; report, however, 
speaks very highly of the orchestra as at present 
constituted, and we heartily wish them success. 


Foi.  aennge of the approaching visit of 
Richard Wagner to London are now advertised. 
Six grand concerts are to be given in the Albert 
Hall, the first of which is to take place on May 7. 
The orchestra is to consist of 200 performers. 
Wilhelmj is to be leader, and Wagner, of course, 
conductor. We hear—though the report at present 
needs confirmation—that it is by no means impos- 
sible that Liszt may also come to London and 
play at the festival, to assist his friend’s enterprise. 


WE hear that the grand piano once belonging 
to Beethoven is for sale. The instrument was 
made especially for him by the piano-manufacturer 
Graf, in Vienna, at a time when the composer was 
already beginning to be deaf, and in order to 
increase the tone it was strung with four strings 
instead of the usual three. After the death of 
the composer, Graf took the instrument back 
again, and sold it to a lady in Vienna. There 


appears to be no doubt as to its genuineness ; and, 
as an interesting relic, it would be worth pur- 
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chasing for some public institution. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Messrs. Augener, 
the music-publishers of Newgate Street. 


Tue Royal Library of Brussels has just acquired 
a curious manuscript. This is the score of an 
early, and entirely unknown, opera by Auber, 
entitled Jean de Chimay. It was written in 1812 
for the small theatre of M. Caraman, Prince de 
Chimay, where it was first performed on Novem- 
ber 15 of that year. It is, therefore, anterior by 
one year to the Séjour Militaire, which is usually 
accounted Auber’s first opera. It is a curious 
thing that it was for the same Prince de Chimay 
that Cherubini had four years before written his 
great Mass in F. 


THE programme of a concert recently given by 
Ed. Strauss, in Vienna, is so amusing in its mix- 
ture of styles as to deserve reprinting. It is as 
follows:—Overture, by Delibes; Waltz, by E. 
Strauss; Melody for Hern; Polka-Mazurka, by 
E. Strauss; Kyrie from Rossini’s Mass; Waltz, 
byStrauss; Fantasia on Norma for Violin; Polka, 
by Strauss ; Funeral March from “ Gétterdiim- 
merung ;” Waltz, Impromptu, and Polka, by 
Strauss. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Amateur Handicraft, by Author of “The Lathe and its 
Uses,” cr 8V0O.....+.. (Kent & Co.) 
Arbuthnott (Mrs.), The Henwife, cr 8vo .... (T. C. Jack) 
Arnim’s (Count) Reply to the Charges contained in a 
Letter from Prince Bismarck to the Emperor of Ger- 
MADY, CT BVO ...cecccccccveccceses ++e+ee. (Hardwicke) 
Arnold (Matthew), Last oe on Church and Religion, 
CF BVO .ocdsccccce +..e- (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Baedeker’s Handbook of Central Italy and — 5th ed. 
(Dulau & Co.) 
Barrett (W. A.), English Glee and Madrigal Writers, 8vo 
(Wm. Reeves) 
Behi-ed-din Zoheir, Poetical Works of, vol. ii.; Translation, 
by E. H. Palmer, roy 8vo......(Cambridge Warehouse) 10/6 
Bosanquet (Rev. C.), The Man after God's Own Heart, 
iss vitccsescwesce nee (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Collins (Wilkie), Astuuion, new edition, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 
Basil, new edition, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 
Collins (Wilkie), Man and Wife, new edition, cr Svo 
(Chatto & Windus) 
Collins (Wilkie), The Law and the Lady, new edition, cr 8vo 
Chatto & Windus) 
Collins (Wilkie), The New Magdalene, new edition, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 
Collins (Wilkie), The Queen of Hearts, new edition, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 
Creasy (Sir E. S.), History of the Ottoman Turks, new 
CN, GE BND cc cccccssasccnesese .-. (Bentley & Son) 


Day (W. H.), Headaches : their Netuve, Causes, and Treat- 
BE, BE DOD oc osccsrcncccosesses eeeeeeeee(Churchill) 
DeCasson (E. A.), The Cradle of the Blue Nile, 2 ba cr 8vo 
J. Murray) 
Dickens (Charles), Oliver Twist, cheap edition, cr 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) 
Duffield (A. J.), Peru in the Guano Age, cr 8vo 
(Bentley & Sons) 
Faded Flowers, Poems, by Ricordo, cr 8vo 
(J. Blackwood & Co.) 
Froude (J. A.), Short Studies on Great Subjects, 3rd series, 
8vo .(Longmans & Co.) 12/0 
Gould (Rev. 8. Baring), The “Mystery of Suffering, cr 8vo 
(Skeffington) 3/6 
Grant (M. M.), The Sun-Maid, a Romance, 12mo 
(Warne & Co.) 2/0 
Hadfield (W.), Brazil and the River Plate, 1870-76, 8vo 
(Ww. R. Church) 10/0 
Hardy (T.), Far from the Madding Crowd, new edition, 8vo 
¢ Smith, Elder & Co.) 7/6 
Hardy (Mrs.), The Castaway’s Home, 12mo 
(W. P. Nimmo) 2/0 
Hartley (John), Yorksher Puddin’, cr 8vo 
(W. Nicholson & Sons) 2/6 
Head (J.), Few Notes on the Portable Steam Engine, 8vo 


(Spon) 
Intermediate Education in Ireland, cr Svo 
(M. H. Gill & Son) 
Jephson (R, M.), The Girl he left behind him, 12mo 
(Routledge & Sons) 
Jones (Lucy), Puddings and Sweets, cr 8vo 
(H. 8. King & Co.) 
Knappert (J. ), The Religion of Israel, translated by R. A. 
Armstrong, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 
Lytton (Lord), Paul Clifford, library ed. 8vo ; 
(Routledge & Sons) 
Macaulay (T. B.), Lord Clive, edited by H. C. Bowen, 18mo 
; Longmans & Co.) 
Marriott (F. 8. ), Symbols from Nature, 16mo 
M (Simpkin & Co.) 
ason (P. H.), New Elementary Grammar of the Hebrew 
x Language, 8vo . «-.+-(J. Hall & Son) 
Mollison (J. R +), New Practical W indow Gardener, cr 8vo 
¢ (Groombridge & Sons) 
“ sce a Week, 4th series, Vol. V....+++eenseeeesee0e0(Office) 
Paley (F. A.}, Manual of Gothic Mouldings, 4th ed. 8vo 
(J. Van Voorst) 
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Collins (Wilkie), B: 


Palmer (E. R.), The Temptation in the Wilderness, cr 8vo 
(J. Snow & Co.) 
Pascoe (I. P.), Zoological Classification, 12mo 
(J. Van Voorst) 
Poole (S. L.), Essays in Oriental Numismatics, Second 
Series, 8vo (Triibner & Co.) 
== (G. B.), Electricity and the Electric Telegraph, 
os - (Spon) 
Punshon (Rev. W. Morley), Lectures and Sermons, 4th 
PEED Giicnathewnssatnadekacnpend (Ff. E. Longley) 
Ray (C.), The Farm on the Fjord, cr 8vo..(W. P. Nimmo) 
Rowley (Rev. H.), The Religion of the Africans, 12mo 
(W. W. a 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, spring ed. 1877.......... (Office) 
Scripture Lessons, 12mo........ .(R. Grant & Son) 
Sharpe (E.), Illustrated Papers on “Church Architecture, 
part 3, 4to .. ee 
Smart (Haw ley), Breezie Langton, new ‘ed. cr 8vo 
(Bentley & Sons) 
Smith (Shirley), All for Herself, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) 
Summerhay (W. F.), and T. Toogood, Precedents of Bills 
of Costs, roy Svo (Stevens & Sons) 8/6 
Taylor (B. 5, Boys of other Countries, illustrated, cr 8vo 
(E. Stanford) 4/6 
Transactions of the National Association of Social Science, 
Liverpool Meeting, 1876, 8vo (Longmans & Co.) 12/0 
Webb (E. B.), and J. Bolland, London Bridge, 8vo (Spon) 2/6 
Whitelock (A.), The Chances of War ; an Irish Tale, 8vo 
(M. H. Gill & Son) 5/0 
Wrightson (J.), The Agricultural Text-Book, 12mo 
(W. Collins & Co.) 2/0 
Wythe (J. H.), The Microscopist ; a Manual of Micro- 
scopy, 8vo -»+-(Churchill) 18/0 
Young ‘Teacher’ s Handbook, cr 8vo (Sunday School Union) 3/0 
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Including Postage to any part 
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Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, renee 
China, &c. ° . ° 
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Now ready (One Shilling), No. 208. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL. 
With Illustrations by George du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


CONTENTS :— 

Erema ; or, My Father's Sin. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
XXVI. At the Bank.— XXVII. Cousin Montague.— 
XXVIII. A Check.—XXIX. At the Pump. 

The Rationale of Mythology. 

Hours in a Library.—No. XV. Charles Kingsley. 

Sicilian Folk-Songs 

Lorenzo de’ Medici 3 Carnival Song. 

Quiet Marriages. 

The Levelling Power of Rain. 

Carita. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXXI. The House of 
Mourning.—XXXII. Taking up Dropt Stitches.—XXXIII. 
Little Emmy’s Visitors. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


By J. A. SYMONDs. 





With Portraits and Illustrations. 
3 vols. 32s, 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


WITH MEMORIALS 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 


“ A book of great interest.”"—TZimes. 


“Tt is long since any book has been looked for so eagerly as this 
Autobiogra; + One of the most remarkable books which we have 
seen for a long time, and serves to make the year memorable in this 
branch of literature.” Athenaeum. 


“Interesting throughout as the record of an independent, hard- 
working career.” —Saturday Review. 


“ An exceedingly frank book. written by an exceedingly able and 
courageous woman. These three volumes are likely to “be the most 
eagerly read of the biographies of our time.”"—Spectator. 


“Will be read with immense interest.”—Daily News. 


LECTURES ON POETRY 
DELIVERED AT OXFORD. 


WitH Porms. 
By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE, Bart., 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and 


RELIGION. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes 


Old and New. By ALFRED DomettT, Author of “ Ranolf 
and Amohia.” Square 16mo, 7s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 


THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 


VAN LAUN’S FRENCH LITERATURE, VOL. 2. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITE- 


RATURE. By HENRI VAN LAuN. Vol. 2. From the Clas- 
sical Renaissance until the End of the Reign of Louis XIV. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First 


Series. By Leste STEPHEN, Author of “ History of Eng- 
lish Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


NEW EDITION. 


FAR FROM the MADDING 


CROWD. By THomas Harpy, Author of “A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” “The Hand of Ethelberta,” &¢. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, with Six Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HEAPS of MONEY. 2 vols. 
PHYLLIS. 3 vols. 


London: Smiru, Exper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


[Jn the 
press. 


[Jn the press. 
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VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediter- 
ranean, India, China, J: apan, and Australia, The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from 
uthampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 
Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.; and 5 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


| JNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1834, by Special Act of Parliament. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, HALF-A-MILLION, 

DIRECTORS : 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., 
WILLIAM NORRIS NICHOLSON, 
Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.I. | 
George Henry Brown, Esq. 
The Hon. James Byng. 





-C., M.P., Chairman. 
isq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Osgood Hanbury. Esq. 
John Jackson, M.D. 
Sir Roland M. Stephenson. 
Henry Waltord Green. Esq. Chas. Freville Surtees, Esq. 
Frederick Hendriks, Esq., Actuary and Secretary. | 

Sir George Burrows, Bart., M.D., Consulting Physician. 

The accumulated profits of the Universal, at the Forty-second 
Annual Investigation in 1876, amounted to 264.0381. Upwards of four- 
fifths of this sum is reserved to enter into the average of future years. 
The remaining fifth allows of a reduction of the premium upon par- 
ticipating policies on the same liberal scale as for thirteen posse ast, 
namely, 50 per cent., or one-half the original premium. Policies, Eng- 
lish or Indian, upon which the premium was originally 100/., will thus 
be charged with 50/. only of premium for the current year, May 1876-77. 

Policies in force, 3,281,011. Accumulated funds, 1,066,845/. Annual 
income, 169,000/. 

ranch Offices and Agencies in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 


eylon. 
Table of Reductions per cent. upon the Annual Premiums, English 


and Indian, during the past 25 years 











1853. .45 1855. 40 
334 260. .4 
1863, .50° : ir 
1873. .50 1874..50 1875. .50 
GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
BRANCH OFFICE, 60 Charing Cross ; 
And at Oxford Street, corner of Vere Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 
Low premiums for young lives. 
Participation in Four-fifths of the Profits. 
An option can be exercised, at each period of Division of the Profits, as 
to the manner of appropriating the Bonus then declared. 
arge Cash Bonuses. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 
79 PALL MALL, S.W. 

Income from Premiums and Interest .. .. £395,565 
Funds in hand os ee ee oe os «+ £3,056,085 
Prospectuses and Forms of Pome may be obtained from 

EORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


KAGLE 











Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
GoorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. 


London : 37 Corahill. Edinburgh and Dublin. 
West End Branch—15 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


May be provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £205,000, 
£1,120,000 have been paid as COMPENSATION. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate premiums, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 





ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL 
AND 


LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1875. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE PREMIUMS FOR THE YEAR . £742,553 0 0 
BOSSES . o « -» a - 855,161 12 8 
NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD, in- 
cluding Interest . ° . . - 251,390 10 10 


- LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
INCOME FROM PREMIUMS, after de- 
ducting re-assnrances . ° ° . £240,963 14 0 
BONUSES DECLARED for the Last Two Quinquenniums :— 
£1 10s. per cent. per annum on sum Assured, upon all Policies 
entitled to participate. 
FUNDS. 


After providing for payment of the Dividend and Bonus, the 
Funds of the Company will stand as follows :— 
CAPITAL PAID-UP. . . . « .£289,545 0 
FIRE FUND. ° . . . - 400,060 0 
RESERVE FUND. . ° » «+ 500,000 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS 92,745 19 
LIFE FUNDS . ° . . ° - 1,976,146 11 


> 
woocce 


£3,258,437 10 9 
GROWTH OF FUNDS. 
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Extract from Auditors’ Report. 


“We have examined and counted every Security, and have 
found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present 
aggregate market value thereof is in excess of the amounts in 
the said Balance-Sheets.” 


JOHN H. McLAR EN, Manager. 
URES of ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, RHEU- 


MATISM, &c., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
Mr. Dadley, Chemist, 21 Carter Gate, Nottingham, writes: “ January 4, 
1877.—Several cases of Asthma, Bronchitis, and Rheumatism have been 
cured within the lapse of a very short time by the Wafers.”—In 
Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Couzhs, Colds, Rheumatism, and 
ail Hysterical and Nervous Complaints, they give instant relief. Sold 
by all Druggists at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. sd., and Is. per box. 


Pork SALE,—* The INTERIOR of a PUBLIC 


HOUSE,” Original Painting by ADkKIAEN BROUWER; painted 
on wood, 0,23 high, 0,32 broad, with genuine monogram. The Vendor 
answers for the genuineness of the picture. This picture, of the most 
beautiful gold tint, painted with unequalled mastership in the touch 
and soft harmony in the colouring, is one of the best of this rare 
master. For particulars apply to Dr. LUDWIG JELINEK, Lawyer, in 
Nachod, Bohemia. 











PURSUANT to a Judgment of the Chancery 

Division of the High Court of Justice, made in the Matter of the 
ESTATE of CHARLES ROBERSON, Deceased, and in an Action 
* Park v. Park,” 1877, R. 11, the Creditors of Charles Roberson, late of 
No. 99 Long Acre, in the County of Middlesex, Artists’ Colourman, 
who died in or about the month of August, 1876, are, on or before the 
20th day of April, 1877, to send by post, prepaid, to Mr. Edward Henry 
erties. of the firm of Messrs. Ford, Lloyd, & Bartlett, of No. 4 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA §& PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature, thus :— 


i —e~, 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


and without which none is genuine. 
Bae” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester: 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post- 
free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer & Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be Seen at 
18 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





ry Square, in the County of Middlesex, the Solicitors of the 
Defendants, Charles Park and Walter Pretyman, the Executors of the 
Will of the said Charles Roberson, Deceased, their Christian and sur- 
names, addresses and descriptions, the full particulars of their claims, 
a statement of their accounts, and the nature of the securities (if any) 
held by them, or in default thereof they will be peremptorily excluded 
from the benefit of the said judgment. Every Creditor holding any 
security is to produce the same before the Vice-Chancellor Sir Richard 
Malins, at his Chambers, situated No. 3 Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, 
in the County of Middlesex, on Monday, the 30th day of April, 1877, at 
twelve o’clock at noon, being the time appointed for adjudicating on 
the claims. 
Dated this 19th day of March, 1877. 


EDWARD SHEARME, Chief Clerk. 
FORD, LLOYD, & BARTLETT, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C., 
Solicitors for the Plaintiff and Defendants. 


7 J 

EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 

“" “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Cartes LYELL, 
price 9s., he says :—"* As it is — pw to enable the reader to recognise 
rocks and minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, 
he will do well to obtain a well-arranged collection of specimens, such 
as may be procured from Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of 
Mineralogy at King's College, London.” These collections are supplied 
on the following terms, in plain mahogany cabinets :— 





£e d. 
100 specimens, in cabinet, with three trays .. 220 
20 specimens, in cabinet, with five trays .. 5 5 


- 655 0 

300 specimens, in cabinet, with nine drawers - 1010 0 

400 specimens, in cabinet, with thirteen drawers... 21 0 0 
More extensive collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


To PUBLISHERS, &c.—Eona would be glad 

to DISPOSE of the COPYRIGHT of “ Unfortunate Tommy : a 
Story caused by an Accident (?),” and would also like to make ar- 
rangements with some Editors or Publishers for the publication of a 
Work, entitled ** Diamonds: or, Letty Forrest and her Friends : a Tale 
of Lite, Love, and Labour.” This Work is designed to promote the 
interests of the Railway Orphanage at Derby ; but, though dedicated 
to one ——- a it _—— form = interesting Serial, likely to 
prove attractive general readers of Fiction.—All communications 
must be addressed to Eon A, Darlington. 








RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 


IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 
336 STRAND, oprostre Somerser Hovssz. 





LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE is a 
. coating of pure Silver over SLACK’s NICKEL, a metal 
amalgamated, on CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES, almost to the purity 
and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, as a basis for Electro- 
Silvering, the best article that can be produced, while the fact 
of twenty years’ wear is ample proof of its durability. 


PRICE OF A SERVICE, SILVER ELECTRO-PLATED. 
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£8 da)/£8 ad) £ 8. d.iLs. d. 
12 Table Forks ..,.......| 111 0/118 0) 2 4 0) 210 0 
12 Dessert do. .. sees} 1 0 0110 01112 01115 0 
12 Table Spoons... -|110 0.118 0} 2 4 0210 0 
12 Dessert do ..........; 1 0 01110 0}112 01115 0 
12 Tea GO. soccccceee] OTF OOH Gi oF Giw 
2 Salt do. 0200 38 0/0 4 010 4 0 
1 Mustard do, 0100 1 60 2 0020 
6 Egg do. . 09 0, 0 12 0} 011 0|012 0 
1Gravy do. .. 0 6 00 7 60 9 6010 6 
1 Soup Ladle.... -/9 9 6013 01015 01016 6 
1 Fish Knife ...........-| 0 11 0) 013 0} 0 15 6,016 6 
1 Butter Knife ..........;0 2 60 3 60 5 0) 05 0 
2 Sauce Ladles ° 0560700 8 009 0 
1 Sugar Sifter . 03 00490 4005 0 
1 Sugar Tongs ..........|0 2 60 3 00 8 i 40 
8 4 0,11 2 31211 61319 6 





Cruet Fames, 18s. 6d. to 70s.; Tea and Coffee Services, 70s. to 
200s.; Corner Dishes, 6/7. 15s. the Set of Four; Cake Baskets, 
25s. to 50s.; and every article for the Table as in Silver. 


( LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to New. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to 
their superior method of ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which 
process goods, however old, can be re-silvered equal to new.— 
Estimates given for re-plating. 


LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY.— IVORY 
hI TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to come 
loose in the handles, and to balance. 

Ist size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
1 Dotef..ccccscee MOI 0 .. 41 O00. £32 0 
1 Pair of Carvers. 0 46... 056 .. 06 0 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives. 


LACK’S BATH WAREHOUSE contains the 
hI largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower and 
sponging baths, from 7s. 6d.; hip baths, from 15s.; pen baths, 
13s. 6d. ; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 


GLACKS DISH-COVERS in Britannia Metal 
n and Block-tin. The greatest variety of patterns always on 
show, commencing at 18s. the set of Six. Ditto Queen’s Pat- 
tern, 28s. Silvern Pattern, with electro-plated handles, 49s. 


LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 
others. Pricels. Sent free to any part on receipt of 14 


stamps ; the money returned if not approved of. 


~LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WARE- 
\)J HOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL consistent with 
uality. 
‘ Every New Design always on Show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s, 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-boxes, 4s. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


GLAOCK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY 
REQUISITES. 


First Prize Set ............ £3 0 0 
Medium Set ............... 811 0 
BRST. cccccccccesccece 2419 © 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 
Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, ‘l'able- 
Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 





RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY, 
336 STRAND, W.C. 














